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COPYRIGHT 1943, A. 6. DICK COMPANY 


Free bookie? on office conservation. This new wartime office manual, She,Also Serves, contains a fund of practical information 
on how to conserve office equipment and supplies. Material covers the Mimeograph duplicator and other office appliances 


as well, Phone the Mimeograph distributor in your community for free copy—or write A. B, Dick Company, Chicago, 





Your scrap coming in every day helps 
steel men keep their war-steel furnaces at peak production 


& 
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COPYRIGHT 1943—JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


675,000 STEEL INDUSTRY WORKERS SALUTE 


The splendid results achieved by the public in 
the scrap-metal drives are being manifested 
24 hours a day, seven days a week, in the 
production of more and more fighting steel 


by America’s army of steel workers. 


war-steel furnaces up to full production. The 
metal in community salvage piles is being 
steadily hauled away and prepared by dealers 
for use in the steel works. Your local scrap 
heaps are reservoirs that must be kept filled 


However, need goes on for more scrap to keep _ and scrap collections should go on, month 





SCRAP FOR WAR STEEL 


Open-hearth stockyard in steel mill (illus- 
trated at left) is where your iron and steel 
scrap, conditioned by scrap dealers and pur- 
chased from them by the carload, is received 
in the steel works and inspected by experts 
before being charged into the furnaces, Here 
in the millyard the boss is showing some 
youngsters how the scrap they collected and 
sold to dealers is picked up by an electric 
magnet and deposited into metal charging 
boxes on a low-built charging car. The car 
will convey the boxes to the open-hearth 
floor. Here a charging machine will pick 
them up.one at a time and dump their scrap. 
contents deep into the fiery bath of the steel 
furnace, to become fighting steel for Amer- 
ican and Allied fighting men to win to 
victory. 





Scrap dealers’ big job comes after you and 
your friends have collected your scrap and 
deposited it on the neighborhood scrap pile. 
To this come the scrap dealers, 6,500 of 
them. They haul the material to the scrap 
yards, big and little. Here it is carefully 
assorted, so that nothing that is deleterious 
to finest quality war steel shall get by. Then 
it is graded into about 75 classifications ac- 
cording to intended use. Big alligator shears 
chop up some of it. Larger pieces are flanie- 
cut to furnace sizes. A lot of it is squeezed by 
giant presses into bundles, Many millions of 
dollars of equipment especially for prepara- 
tion of scrap is used by American scrap yards. 
It is a big business, a very big and important 
business, for it locates, purchases, transports, 
| stores, sorts, prepares and ships to the steel 
plants nearly one-half the material that goes: 
into this country’s production of war-steel. 


OCD and scrap collection. ‘The organized 
and well-directed scrap collection drives put 
on last Fall by the fire and air-raid wardens 
and their staffs, and later by the volunteer 
firemen in many localities has been most 
helpful to the steel industry,” said H. E. 
Lewis, President of Jones & Laughlin.“With- 
out their well-directed campaigns many steel 
furnaces would have dropped out of produc 
tion for intervals, instead of working on 
as they did to produce 86,200,000 tons of 

FROM AN ORIGINAL ORAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON | steel during 1942, an all-time high for the 
whole industry. This year still higher goals 
have been set and even more intense search=- 
ing for scrap will go on.” 


Aliquippa wins award. The highly prized 

° P Army-Navy award for excellence in pro- 

after month. The neighborhood scrap. piles should not be | 5.07) or vcct for war we uk arcedtahie ex dt 

regarded as unsightly, but as something in which you may | ‘vera! thousands of men and women of 

“ : Ie» : : ha y y Aliquippa Works of Jones & Laughlin 

take pride as symbols of America’s fighting spirit. Steel Corporation on January 6, 1943. In 

presenting the “E” flag, Lieut. Colonel John 

S. Swauger, executive officer, Pittsburgh 

Jones & LausHiin STEEL CorPoRATION [AU ESQ MM | Ordnance district, said: “Only untiring and 

unselfish teamwork, with both labor and man- 

5] if i [ agement putting their shoulders to the wheel, 
could have won this award.” 


PITTSSURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 











CRUISER 





OU don’t hear much about the crews that 

man the submarines of the U.S. Navy.Their 
exploits are seldom in the headlines—because 
theirs is a service of silence and mystery. But 
they’ve struck the enemy from the first hour— 
and in his own waters! 


The Dolphin is their insignia—efficiency their 
creed—and they love an engine! For they liter- 
ally live by and with the Diesels which carry 

‘them to the enemies of America. 


Many of these Diesels for submarine service 
are designed and built by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Many of these engines are writing history now. 


The knowledge and skill of this organization, 
its engineers, and craftsmen are devoted whole- 


Those cannot fight can build, 
heartedly to the men of the U. S. Submarine And Sake men of Fairbanks- 
building tly and 


Forces. For them we are doing our level best. ies yn ve Aue 
bave plenty of the best—im time. 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 
PUMPS — FARM EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS STOKERS 


=" So. Dies sels 
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tional photo, found him at least on 
to the Philippines—his Leg roclaimed i 
on his arrival in Australia 1 arch. For th 


so far and his plans for beating the Japs all th @ 


way back to Manila, see page 21. 
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LETTERS 


Boost the Ante 


Referring to “Utopiana”—the account of the 
Beveridge report—Dec. 28, 1942, issue, page 4. 

Why not do it right? 

Boost the ante a little, and in addition to 
the mundane things already promised add the 
really important detail of getting them into 
heaven. 





FraNnK Gres 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





General de Gaulle 


In one of the Periscope pages of Newswssk 
of Nov. 2, under the heading “Trends Abroad,” 
you say “General de Gaulle is still an Allied 
problem; he’s an excellent soldier, but it’s be 
coming more and more clear that he’s temper 
mentally unfit for political duties.” On page # 
of the same issue, you report: “De Gaulle's 
appeal—his first call for open rebellion— 
sounded notes worthy of the Marseillaise.” 

As one of your ordinary and constant read 
ers, it seems to me that these are conflicting 
statements; in fact, they simply do not tally. 

Yet you have made it quite clear—and re 
cent issues of Newsweek confirm this point 
of view—why you object to General de Gaulle’ 
political activities. You consider he should 
stick to his soldiering and leave politics to the 
statesmen. But where, oh where, are the French 
statesmen? Herriot, Reynaud, Mandel, and 
others are now presumably in German concer 
tration camps. French politicians are two 


penny in French North Africa, but how fj 


are they to be trusted? © 
Suppose that the British Government had 
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The handwriting on the sound 


If Old King Neptune has half an eye, 
he sees that handwriting . . . sees it 
larger and clearer every time the great 
Boeing-built Clippers complete another 
ocean-crossing flight. 

Since December 7th, 1941, there have 
been more than 800 transatlantic Clip- 
per flights—each crossing completed 
without accident or incident —each a 
triumph for Boeing engineering and 
manufacturing. Switdy and zat the 
Pan American Clippers bear important 
men, messages and material across the 
skies — the time-toll which Nep- 
tune once exacted from all trespassers. 


Nowhere else in the world, perhaps, 
do so many different kinds of engineer- 
ing skills meet and mesh so completely 
into one tightly integrated unit. A 
Clipper is essentially a small apartment 
house on wings. And from the aerody- 
namic design of the great spreading wing 
structures to the gleaming galley inside, 
the largest Clippers are designed and 
built by Boeing. 

There are several thousand engineers 
at work on Boeing projects. They rep- 
resent more than .twenty-five kinds of 

skill . . . structural, electrical, 


engineering 
hydraulic, metallurgical, and a score of 


others. Right now, all of these men are 
devoting full time Cand a lot of over- 
time) to making America the strongest 
nation in the air. They are proud of 
the Boeing-designed and Boeing-built 
Flying Fortresses,* Stratoliners* and 
training planes which have already 
proved their military worth — but their 
sights are set on greater accomplishments 
to come. 


And when the war is won, Boeing 
engineers will apply their diversified 
know-how to solving peacetime problems 
— problems of better ways of living in 
a better world. 


. 2 
DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS +* THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING. 


°rne TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS’* AND ‘*STRATOLINER’* ARE REGISTERED BOLING TRADE-MARKS 
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PRACTICALLY every branch of 
our fighting forces makes some 
important use of “Eveready” bat- 
teries. There are few for civilians— 
so use yours only when necessary. 


LIGHTER. MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“Sure | said bring me a battery...a battery 
for my ‘Eveready’ flashlight” 


@RESH BATTERIES’LAST LONGER =F 
oes leek for the date tine => | 






EVEREADY 


The word “Eveready” is 
mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


@ registered trade- 
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crumpled under the frightful night , bombing 
of September and October 1940 and had as 
cepted a form of armistice from Hitler unde 
which London and the whole of the east 
south coasts of Britain had been occupied by 
the Germans, leaving the west coast and the 
greater part of the fleet, including your 50 oi 
destroyers, under the control of a collaborating 
puppet government. a 

It is to be assumed that quite a number of 
the younger generals and naval officers would! 
have escaped and got across the Atlantic. Is & 
not conceivable that when the tide turned. 
the U.S.A. would have relied on “statesmen™ 
who were traitors and turned a cold shoulde 
‘to the rebel patriots? I leave it to you to seardy 
out the answer. s 

Frenchmen will have to work out the salva: 
tion of France, and it won’t be an easy 
I sincerely hope that Newsweek, as an im 
tial purveyor of news, will reconsider its 
fair attitude toward General de Gaulle. 


H. Y. Hatsary q 


























Santiago, Chile 





Eaker’s Stars 

In the Dec. 28, 1942, issue of Newsw 
page 48, there appears a picture of Gen. Ira € 
Eaker. 

I am a buck private who has had it d 
in him that a major general wears two silver 
stars, to show rank, on his blouse. In 
picture of General Eaker he is wearing only 
one silver star, the rank of a brigadier general, | 
The article pertaining to the picture calls him | 
a major general. Is this an old picture of the 
general taken before his promotion? Is News: 
WEEK just mixed up? Or, is the general one of | 
the unfortunate individuals who because of | 
shortage of silver is unable to procure another | 
set of silver stars? Will you please clarify this 
situation. 






















Pvr. Irwin Horowitz 
Camp Atterbury, Ind. 


Ira C. Eaker was promoted to the rank of 
major general on Sept. 7, 1942. The photo- 
graph of him, taken shortly before, while he 
was still a brigadier general, was deliberately 
chosen because it was the best one picturing 
him with the dog mentioned in the story 
accompanying it. 





Rayburn and Chickens 


Your comment in your issue of Jan. 18, un- 
der “Political Straws,” on what Sam Rayburn 
really said [that agency heads hereafter would 
have to confer with Congress before submit- 
ting “must” legislation] suggests an applicable 
story. 

There were two neighbors; one had chickens 
and the other had a garden. The chickens had 
no regard for ownership or “priorities,” so they 
ravaged the neighbor’s garden. He was too mad 
to protest personally so he wrote a letter to 
the owner of the chickens and expressed him- 
self very forcibly as to the conduct of the 
chickens. Several days passed and the garden 
owner, having cooled down some, asked the 
chicken owner if he got his letter. The chicken 
owner said he had. The garden owner said: 
“Well, what have you done, or what are you 
going to do about it?” The chicken owner 
said: “I read your letter to the chickens.” It | 
seems that Sam is reading the people’s protest 
to the bureaucrats. 

T. H. McGrecor 


Austin, Texas 
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glass-drawing machine. One of the biggest in the world, it presented a difficult lubrication problem—met by a Shell Industrial Lubricant. | 


GLASS ARMOR-sky high 


6 help the ngtion’s armed forces keep ahead of 
the enemy in quality of equipment, the glass in- 
dustry has made contributions of major importance. 
Among these are an improved type of bullet-resistant 
glass for aircraft that withstands the impact of high- 
caliber, armor-piercing machine gun bullets. 

Yes, and glass meets a thousand additional war 
needs: dials for navigation instruments . . . portholes 
... searchlight lenses . . . optical glass for naval in- 
struments . . . and precision glass for bombsights, 
gunsights, and filters. 

And on the home front, glass is supplanting criti- 
cal metals needed for war. 

v ? 9 
Leading flat glass contributor to the war effort is Libbey- 
Owens-Ford . . . with their 550-foot continuous glass-draw- 
ing machine. 

Its bearings operate at temperatures up to 900°F. The 


problem was to find a lubricant for the vital sleeve bear- 
ings which would function at this heat. 

A Shell engineer was called in.-After studying the tre- 
mendous machine, and the conditions under which it 
operates, he specified a specially blended Shell lubricant. 

It met the need ... stood up under the volume produc- 
tion of glass demanded today. 

As machines become more efficient in design, lubrica- 
tion becomes more complex. Yesterday's solution is seldom 
good enough for today. 

Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a major 
responsibility of the “University of Petroleum,” Shell’s 
research laboratories. Applica- 
tion of these improvements is 
carried out by Shell engineers 
in the field. 

Are you sure your plant has 
the benefit of all that is new in 
lubrication as it develops? 


Leaders in War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 








GUARDS 


FOR THIS PLANT? 





Certainly ...it helps protect 


America’s essential weapons 


The men and women in our war plants are America’s most essen- 
tial weapons. They must be kept on the job. Millions* of precious 
hours are needlessly lost from work each year as the result of 
preventable occupational sickness. And time lost in our factories 
today may cost the lives of our fighting men overseas! © West, 
one of the largest organizations of its kind in the world, makes 
products specifically designed to promote health and to help pro- 
tect workers in our factories against occupational diseases. Thus, 
West products help keep our war workers on the job. © Any plant 
or institution, large or small, is welcome to consult with a West 
specialist who is thoroughly equipped to give you expert advice. 
Learn for yourself how West can help you to promote health... 
keep your workers on the job... INCREASE PRODUCTION. 


the U. S. Public Health Service 


*As indicated by reports of 


INCHES 



















West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street 
Kindly send me your FREE literatures 
Please have a West specialist call 


» Long Island City, N. Y. Dept. N 
catalog [1]. 
is implies no obligation on our part. 
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42-16 WEST STREET * LONG ISLAND CITY ° N.Y. 
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8 NEWSWEEK 


TRANSITION 


Brrapay: Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 61, Jan 
30 (see page 36) ... Gen. Douglas Mao. 
Arthur, commander-in-chief of Allied. forces 
in the Southwest Pacific, 63, Jan. 26 (see 
page 21) . . .Tallulah Bankhead, actress, 
40, Jan. 31 .. . Walter Damrosch, dean of 
American orchestra conductors, 81, Jan, 
30... Dr. Ernst F. W. Alexanderson, 65, 
head of the General Electric Consulting 
Engineering Laboratory, Jan. 25. Inventor 
of the Alexanderson alternator, which 
made possible the beginning of transatlan- 
tic radio communication during the last 
war, he ranks with Marconi in the develop. 
ment of radio. 














Acme British Combine 
Castlerosse and his Lady 


*"Marrigep: Enid, Lady Furness, 51, to 
the Earl of Kenmare, 51, in. London, Jan. 
26. The earl, a London newspaper colum- 
nist, is known better as Viscount Castle 
rosse, his former title . . . Ruth Mary 
Hardwick, 28, Britain’s No. 1. women’s 
tennis amateur before turning professional 
in 1940, to Charles E. Hare, 28, forme 
British Davis Cup player; in Phoenix, 
Ariz., Jan. 30. 


Divorcep: Mary Curley Donnelly, 
daughter of ex-Gov. James M. Curley of 
Massachusetts, from Edward C. Donnelly, 
on grounds of cruelty; in Dedham, Mass, 
Jan. 26, 


a 

Diep: Horace D .Taft, 81, founder of the 
Taft School for boys and brother of the 
late former President and Chief Justice 
of the United States, William Howard 
Taft; in Watertown, Conn., Jan. 28 ... 
Ben Tillett, 82, British labor leader; in 
London, Jan. 27. “Beloved Ben” died just 
two days after John Burns, his fighting 
companion in the early days of the trade 
union movement . . . Christopher G. Sinse- 
baugh, 71, editor of Automotive News and 
a prominent figure in the automobile i- 
dustry; of a heart ailment, in Detroit, Jan. 
26... Joseph J. Sinnott, 82, doorkeepet 
of the House of Representatives and § 
Capitol employe for 56 years; in Washing- 
ton, Jan. 27. At the joint session of the 
78th Congress which heard the Presidents 
message on the State of the Union, he re 
linquished, for the first time, his privilege 
of announcing the entrance of the Pres- 
dent .. . Henry A. Shute, 86, New Hamp- 
shire judge and author of “The Real Diary, 
of a Real Boy”; in Exeter, N.H., Jan. %. 
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Actwal photograph of the famous giant 
geale model of a common housefly at the 
New York Museum of Natural History, show- 
tag the thousands of segments in each eye. 
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ce In a fly’s eye are thousands of separate _ television a reality—such as the dis- developing new implements of war will 
rd mirror surfaces; they give the fly an angle _— sector tube “eye”—have come from the contribute to finer transmitting and re- 
s of vision far greater than man’s. Farnsworth laboratories. ceiving equipment when peace arrives. 
> Strangely enough, a fly’s eye is not un- Today those laboratories are applying Today the first duty of every man and 
- like the Farnsworth Dissector Tube—or — the knowledge and skill of their 15 years every business is to win the war. And 
e- “eye”—of the television camera, which of research to the task of developing elec- your purchase of War Bonds now will 
“- “sees” with hundreds of thousands of tronic instruments for our armed forces. speed the day of Victory. 

ad infinitesimal photocells. This miraculous The large Farnsworth factories, with Then will come an America, brighter _ 
n- eye of television is destined to give mana _ thousands of employees, are applying and greater even than before. And among. 
. tange of vision almost beyond imagination! _ their experience in precision manufacture _the good things of peace you will have a 
s Farnsworth was a pioneer in the re- _*© turning out vital war supplies... evision—the ability to reach out through 
‘ search and development of electronic Yet television progress still goes on! space, and capture on a living screen 
a television. Many discoveries which make Many of the things we are learning in _ the events of the world as they occur. 
t's 2 
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e ) , President 
| FARNSWORTH TELEVISION "ssc 
: Rg Fort Wayne, Indiana 
bs. Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio Equipment, the 




















Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse, the Farnsworth Phonograph-Radios 





filming and FIGHTING 
Lor Freedom! 


CISION does it! The precision of Bell & Howell equip- 
ment—the craftsmanship that made “what you see, you get” 
an honest slogan for Filmo Motion Picture Cameras in peace, is 
proving itself indispensable in America’s fight for freedom. 
And Filmo Motion Picture Cameras and Projectors are fight- 
ing for freedom. In the training camps, motion pictures are 
showing men how to fight to win. They learn faster and more 
thoroughly—because “‘what they see—they get.” 


In combat, “ 


what they get, they see.’? Motion pictures prove 


achievement and point the way to improved weapons and tactics. 


Bell & Howell craftsmanship is de- 
voted, all out, to supplying our fight- 
ing forces with unsurpassed motion 
picture equipment and sighting de- 
vices—so that “what they see—they 
get!” 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 


New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907, 


BUY WAR BONDS 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


PRECISION-MAL 


CM. and. Arowell 


44ND PROJECTORS 
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Look twice. You think you see a 
negative of two soldiers clashing in 
bayonet practice. Actually you are 
looking at sunlight and silver bromide. 

The mysterious action of light on 
certain silver salts is just as much a 
miracle today as it was a hundred 
years ago when the first photographs 
were made. 

Hardly less amazing is the remark- 
able sensitivity of present-day photo- 
graphic emulsions. 

These new films and papers could 


not be manufactured without exact- 
ing control of temperature, control 
of humidity and protection against 
dust. Air conditioning makes them 


. possible. 


Air conditioning and refrigeration 
play a part in many photographic 
processes. They are being used to 
speed up military photography ... 
improve all photography. 

Today, air conditioning equipment 
... developed by General Electric... 
has been made more compact, more 


flexible to meet unusual wartime 
requirements. 


After the war, these improvements 
will result in better air conditioning 
for offices, stores, theatres, hotels and 
many other civilian purposes. When 
the war is won, General Electric will 
provide this better air conditioning— 
for a better world. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 
432, General Electric Co., Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 
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THE 29,161st...A QUITTER? 


THE MONSTER STOPS, betrayed. A 
tiny part within quits at some crucial 
place. One flaw in one of 40,000 metal 
pieces was enough to end its fight. 

Tiny but tremendous bits of metal 
these, since one small part, imperfect, 
badly made, means mangled flesh and 
broken bones for some kid we knew 
or might have known! 

What can we do to set against the 
life he gladly gives? We ‘can swear 
Metal is a sacred trust, not to be spoiled 
or wasted. We can pledge Workman- 


ship, care in it, speed in it, we of 


past patience brought to his burning 
present need, there in the desert. 

We all can make our “Okays”’ abso- 
lute, study and plan and sweat to make 
each bit and part move with precision 
—to the minutest fractions! — hold 
ourselves sternly to his battle’s grim 
accounting. 

Such is the pledge of us who manu- 
facture Empire bolts and nuts (“‘tre- 
mendous trifles”, indeed) that serve 
our nation’s might. To manufacturing 


processes which insure maximum 
strength and greatest accuracy—we add 
the. personal energy and care that will 
help make the most of R B & W’s con- 
tribution to world Victory. 

Posters for your War Production 
Drive, reproducing this ad but with an 
appropriate —_ replacing our signa- 
ture, are available, free, upon request. 
Drive home to every worker the impor- 
tance of war-essential “bits and # 


* Write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 


and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Since virtually the entire crew of every 
lost U.S. carrier survived, some of the new 
carriers should be commissioned more 
quickly; the time needed to train new 
crews can be saved .. . The U.S. isn’t 
exerting direct pressure on Argentina, 
merely ignoring it; witness Under Secretary 
Welles’s Pan American Union speech re- 
ferring to twenty American states cooper- 
ating after the war . Washington ru- 
mors preceding the Casablanca conference 
announcement were fantastic enough, but 
a new one has Crown Prince Umberto of 
Italy attending the meeting ._—Basically. 
the reason MacLeish resigned from the 
OWI was that he had almost no voice in 
determining policy and had long been in 
disagreement with those who did steer 
the agency’s course. ; 


Casablanca Strategy 


Though obviously the strategy decided 
on at Casablanca is a military secret, some 
generalizations can be made. For the first 
time, all the ranking British and American 
military leaders met together and discussed 
the various aspects of this global war. The 
fact that the conference ended with com- 
plete accord is of major importance. That 
an invasion of Europe was decided on can 
be accepted—if for no other reason than 
to implement the unpublicized Allied prom- 
ise to Stalin of a 1943 invasion. It may 

.come by early summer and be preceded 
by thrusts at widely separated points to 
disperse Hitler’s forces. The weakness of 
German resistance this winter has sur- 
prised even Russia, and quick Allied action 
in the west could mean that the Nazi mili- 


tary machine would be badly crippled by 
1944. 


Chiang’s Position 

_ It’s not true that Chiang Kai-shek was 
invited to the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting. 
Stalin was asked to attend and, since 
Chiang is fighting only the nation with 
which Russia is striving desperately to re- 
main on peaceful terms, obviously Stalin 
couldn’t be expected to’ come to any con- 
ference attended by the Generalissimo. 
The Red leader’s failure to accept the in- 
vitation is thoroughly understood in both 
Washington and London. He is personally 
directing the counteroffensive against Ger- 
Many (see page 23), and it would have 
been impossible for him to send a repre- 


sentative, since no one can speak for him 
on military matters. The hopeful talk of a 
“Big Four” strategy board is extremely 
premature. As long as Russia and Japan 
manage to remain at peace, China and the 
Soviet cannot be brought into military 
talks with the U.S. and Britain. 


Political Straws 


Congress’s lack of interest in the Casa- 
blanca conference amazed observers; the 
day after announcement, it wasn’t even 
mentioned in the House . . . Don’t expect 
the Senate manpower investigations to 
bring important results; the Military Af- 
fairs Committee is traditionally pro-Army, 
and the Appropriations subcommittee is 
dominated by the farm bloc . . . Washing- 
ton’ expects Rutledge to join the Black- 
Douglas-Murphy faction on the Supreme 
Court, which frequently dissents en bloc. 


Government Deferments 
There hasn’t been much publicity, but 


the draft has lately been hitting some 


government departments, even war agen- 
cies, hard. In the early days of the war, 
young men flocked to war-created offices 
which seemed to assure deferment. Now, 
however, all departments have been in- 
structed that no deferment requests can be 
made to draft boards without Presidential 
approval. Department heads are scanning 
lists much more closely, but the White 
House still disapproves a great many of 
the requests submitted. The ironclad rule 
for a man of military age is (1) that his 
job be essential to the war, and (2) that 
no substitute can be found. 


Radio War Success 


Though there’s been some question of 
the efficacy of U.S. radio propaganda to 
the Orient, analysis of recent Jap broad- 
casts indicate they’ve been worth-while. 
It’s true that the average Oriental doesn’t 
own a radio, but.enough of the U.S. pro- 
grams are reaching the Far Eastern people 
to cause Jap concern. In Rangoon, all 
short-wave radios have been ordered turned 
in for conversion to medium wave. In the 
Philippines, the Jap radio has warned the 
people against being “seduced” by foreign 
broadcasts and has hinted at restriction 
of short-wave receiving sets. There is also 
evidence that U.S. radio programs are 
reaching the Jap people. 


Trivia 
Civil-service girls in the Navy Depart- 
ment are tangling with newly arrived 


Waves. who, though neophytes at the work, 


are accused of “lording it over” the civilian 
employes . . . After two big stories (con- 
cerning food rationing and the rubber con- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


troversy) broke first in the official Federal 
Register, Capitol reporters fear that read- 
ing the dull listing of official acts will be- 
come a daily must .. . After nearly a 
month of trudging between the Capitol and 
the House Office Building, Clare Boothe 
Luce is credited with cracking: “ 

is harder on the feet than on the head” 
. - - One reason Chairman Doughton of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
isn’t strong for pay-as-you-go tax plans is 
that he’s personally frugal and doesn’t 
understand why others can’t save money 
for taxes. 





Trends Abroad 


Les clear that the-current Allied air 
war against Germany is confined to but 
two objectives—smashing U-boat factories 
and bases and undermining German mo 
rale .. The reshuffle of diplomats be. 
tween Berlin and Tokyo shows strong 
feeling between the Axis partners; the 
Japs are openly disdainful of German in- 
terests in the Pacific . . . Note that the 
Indian Moslems are now plugging for 
Allied recognition and aid for their fel- 
low Moslem, King Zog of Albania .. . 
Citing the loss: of North African food 
imports as his excuse, Pierre Laval ha- 
just banned all shipments of food pack- 
ages from French families to prisoner 
relatives in Germany. 


Spanish Trouble 


Behind stringent Spanish censorship, 
local disturbances have reached a point 
unequalled since the turbulent period im- 
mediately following the Civil War. Th 
government officially attributes the trou 
ble to Communists, who undoubtedly have 
played a leading role (several practiced 
agitators escaped from France into Spain 
ahead of German occupation). but th 
movement is spreading among all ele. 
ments of the former Republican regime 
There has even been street rioting agains: 
Falangist forces in Bilbao and Malaga 
As a countermove, Franco has rounded up 
scores of oppositionists in Mediterranean 
ports most accessible to North Africa 


Schacht Comeback 


Expect Hjalmar Schacht to figure prom: 
nently in the news again. The ace Germa:: 
economist may emerge as a Nazi peace 
emissary. Allied officials don’t think the 
Churchill-Roosevelt “unconditional _sur- 
render” pledge will deter Hitler from mak 
ing peace moves any time he thinks the 
prospects promising. And they pick 
Schacht as the logical man for the job. 
He has many acquaintances both in 
Britain and the neutral countries, and his 
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ostensible break with Hitler in 1989 would 
leave him comparatively free of the Nazi 
taint. In any case, Schacht has been back 
in Berlin for some time working on a 
Continental economic union that would 
link all European states with the Reich 
in an interrelated trade bloc. 


Nazi Customs Union 


The new Nazi economic plan being de- 
veloped by Schacht calls for a virtual cus- 
toms union among‘all Axis and Axis-occu- 
pied countries, with frontier duties lifted 
to provide a free interflow of goods. In- 
dustrial interests in Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, and France are being approached, 
and efforts will be made to bring in neu- 
trals such as Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Spain. Once established, standardized 
postal and communications systems would 
follow. It’s held in high Nazi circles that 
this kind of economic setup would aid the 
Axis in arranging a negotiated peace, re- 
gardless of any but overwhelming military 
reverses, and the plan is being speeded up 
in the light of current setbacks in Russia 
and Africa. 


Chinese Isolationists 

Information now available reveals the 
significance of the recent reshuffle of the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese government. 
Basically, it’s a swing to the right and 
isolationism, the party bosses such 
as the Chen brothers consolidating their 
hold. These groups are bitter about the 
quantity of Allied aid for China, and their 
reaction is to pull back into their shells 
and adopt a wait-and-see foreign policy 


‘One effect of the swing is the decline of 


the so-called “Shanghai banker clique,” 
which includes Finance Minister Kung. 
The bankers have lost heavily because of 
Japanese occupation of the coastal areas 
and no longer carry so much _ political 
weight. And they’re vulnerable to the 
isolationists’ charge that despite their 
foreign “connections” they’ve failed to get 
China the aid she needs. 


Scandinavian Bloc ° 

Behind the scenes in London. discus- 
sions are getting under way aiming toward 
a bloc to protect Scandinavian wartime 
and peace table interests. Swedish repre- 
sentatives in London, including one re- 
cently arrived emissary specifically as- 
signed to the job, have initiated pre- 
liminary moves, though cautiously because 
of the Nazi threat. The Swedes, too, in 
the light of recent Stockholm conversa- 
tions, are conveying the Finnish attitude 
as represented by several Finnish _politi- 
cal groups. Exiled Norwegian statesmen 
are known to be insisting on “true demo- 
critic representation” of all Scandinavian 
peoples. The part the Danish exile govern- 
ment is playing isn’t clear. 


Canadian Notes 


The Canadian Army will soon adopt a 
revolutionary rule permitting any soldier 
who thinks he has officer qualifications to 


apply and be sent to officer selection cen- 


doesn’t favor his 
ratio will continue to be extended i in 
Canada but won’t be applied to canned 


goods for some time; an early ban on 


pleasure driving to conserve gasoline 
seems sure, however . . . The RCAF is 
launching a drive for old aviation maga- 
zines, especially those of neutral countries, 
to obtain all possible photos of enemy 
planes for identification study. 





Civilian Worsteds 


Uniess unexpected government or Lend- 
Lease demands upset present estimates, 
there should be an ample supply of men’s 
worsted clothing for the rest of this year. 


, Large-scale manufacturing operations in 


1942 built up big stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers and retailers, and as pro- 
duction for military needs slacks off with 
the completion of large current orders, 
manufacturing facilities for civilian needs 
will be released. Lend-Lease requirements 
are currently being filled with woolens (not 
worsteds) and, unless rehabilitation pro- 
grams in reoccupied countries make unex- 
pectedly large demands, there should be 
enough worsteds for civilian use. 


State Liquor Monopolies 

The liquor industry is watching with 
concern the accelerated trend toward state 
spirits monopolies. Some seventeen states 
already control liquor distribution through 
state-owned or operated stores, and bills 
have been introduced in many other 
legislatures to set up similar systems as a 
possible revenue-producing offset to de- 
pleted gasoline-tax income. Most state 
systems have a board or commission which 
selects brands and sets prices, eliminating 
all competition. Distillers, even though 
they’re now having to ration retailers so 
that remaining stocks will be equitably 
distributed, prefer an open market. They 
claim that most state systems operate in 
such a manner as to make it possible 
should they be in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous officials, to discriminate against cer- 
tain brands, to engage in graft, and to set 
prices so high that bootlegging is en- 
couraged. 


Shipyard Absenteeism 


A concerted drive is under way in ship- 
yards throughout the country to eliminate 
absenteeism. Although current construction 
is running at the rate of four ships a-day, 
absenteeism averages 1 in 12 as against 1 
in 40 in the other war industries and 
threatens the year-end goal of 51 daily. 
One California shipyard is going at its 
problem this way: A huge poster of the 
“S.S. Absentee” is prominently displayed. 
Days off increase the size of the ship until 
it grows to launching stage: The first one 
“hit thé water” in jig time. But the next 
one, decorated with the message “Hitler, 
Tojo, and Mussolini want you to launch 
this ship in a hurry,” is still on the ways. 
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Officials claim that if the absentee prob. 
lem could really be solved ship-produetion 1 
sights could be further raised. 3 


Business Footnotes : 

With the government encouraging wild- — 
catting, oil-stock promoters are getting out | 
voluminous direct-mail appeals to the pub- * 
lic’s “gambling instinct” . . . Prentiss Brown 
is de-emphasizing the OPA policy of forcible 
compliance so much that key men in the | 
enforcement and compliance divisions like | 
Brunson MacChesney and Maxwell Foster ~ 
are resigning and others may follow... © 
Officials of at least one major bus line are | 
showing interest in the postwar commercial 7 
potentiai.tics of helicopters. 























Entertainment Lines 






Expect small radio stations, hitherto — 
unable to afford chain affiliations because | 
of the high cost of long-distance telephone | 
lines, to capitalize on recently reduced | 
rates and join networks for at least a few ~ 
hours a week . . . “America,” King Vi- | 
dor’s forthcoming Technicolor picture at 
M-G-M, will equal “Gone With the Wind” 
in length. It’s the story of an immigrant 
who makes good in industrial America . . . 
The A & P grocery chain will soon go on © 
the air for the first time in seven years | 
with a program to interpret U.S. food © 
regulations to housewives. x 























Ration-Born Racket 


The WPB’s recent ban on deleterious 

anti-freeze solutions has removed only 
hazard for the unwary motorist. Not only 
are - non-freeze compounds of inorganic ~ 
salts or petroleum distillates harmful, but ~ 
so are most of the other war-born pana- | 
ceas for harassed car owners. “Spark con- 
verters” or “intensifiers” which claim to 
save gasoline, actually increase its con- 
sumption. Mechanical “economizers” which 
admit air to the intake manifold have the 
same effect, while gasoline “dopes,” sold 
in small quantities to improve gas, are use- 
less. The majority of battery “dopes” are 
harmful, and their use voids most manu- 
facturers’ guarantees. 


Book. Notes 


In an unusual move, four of Dickens's 
“best sellers” (“David Copperfield,” “Oli- 
ver Twist,” “Martin Chuzzlewit,” and 
“Pickwick Papers”) , which total 1,555,000 
words, will be condensed into a single 250,- 
000-word volume by Whittlesey House 
. .. The next batch of war books will in- 
clude Quentin Reynolds’s story of Dieppe 
called “Dress Rehearsal,” AP Correspond- 
ent John A. Moroso, III’s “The Taking 
of Casablanca,” former INS Correspon- 
dent W. W. Chaplin’s “Maginot to Mos- 
cow, and Vincent Sheean’s “Between 
Thunder and the Sun”. . . Axel Wenner- 
Gren, blacklisted Swedish multimillion- 
aire and ex-friend of the Duke of Wind- 
sor, will shortly publish a book in Mexico 
City. It is called “Un. Llamado a la Ra 
son” (“An Appeal to Reason”). 
































AN ARMY that marches on , Factory Floor 


Imagine! . : . you surely can ... the prodigious num- 
ber of industry’s “marching” machines. These machines 
never hear such a command as, “at ease”! They keep 
up the same relentless pace through one shift and the 
next ... 24 hours every day. They keep our pilots in 
the air. They keep our tanks rolling. They keep our 
fighting men on the go, with blazing guns. Their steady 
whirring, humming, clicking, pounding is the Victory 
song of the nation! 

The Fafnirs working here ... 7 of them in each gear- 
box, 28 more on the shafting of this 100-foot machine 
-.. are built to stay on the job under tough, abrasive 
conditions. Like the millions of Fafnirs serving with 
the fighting forces, and the millions in other industrial 
machines here at home ... these Fafnirs are “taking it”. 
Their service records can already be stamped, “far 


beyond the call of normal duty”! The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE = FOR ORDNANCE, — 
AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 





Washington 
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| Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Aniti-inflation forces are in retreat all along 
the line. There’s no longer hope of clamp- 
ing a tight lid on the economic system. The 
best anyone here expects is that govern- 
ment controls will retard price advances. 
That means this generation, like that of 
the last war, will learn a lot about the 
H.C. of L: 


Prices are increasing steadily, as no one 
needs be reminded. The March 1942 ceil- 
ings of the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation are out for most commodities. New 
ceilings fixed by formula are higher. Pren- 
tiss Brown hopes he can hold the cost of 
living to a 6% rise for the year. But it 
looks as if the farm bloc will be able to put 
through its parity revision to increase farm 


prices. That would mean a cost-of-living in-’ 


crease for the year of about 8%. 


Wages are going to move up aisles of 
the strenuous efforts to sit on them. By 
midsummer a new wave of increases prob- 
ably will be rolling. The Little Steél for- 
mula might as well be written off now as a 
means of holding pay hikes to 15% over 


January 1941 rates. Pressure on the for- . 


mula probably will reach the bursting point 
in March when John L. Lewis lets go his 


demand for more money for the coal | 


miners. Incidentally, there’s increasing 
worry over the anthracite situation, since 
the recent strike settlement composed none 
of the issues. 


The inflation gap still isn’t sufficiently 
plugged. The Treasury figures there'll be 
about $40,000,000,000 more spendable 
money than goods available this year. Of- 
ficials hope savings will siphon off $24,000,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000,000 and that new 
taxes will get about $16,000,000,000. 
But the goals probably won’t be fully 
achieved. 


C ongress is determined to have a hand in 
fixing the size of the armed forces, regard- 
less of arguments that only the military 
can decide such questions. Its investigation 
should tend to block unreasonable Army 
demands. 


The Army and Navy are rushing to get as 
many men as possible before any induction 
limitation is slapped on. That’s one reason 
why the February draft will be the highest 
of the war. Another is the fact that Selec- 
tive Service will start supplying men for all 
the services. 


The draft timetable probably will be 
shoved forward somewhat. Unless Con- 


gress interferes, married men with one 
child can expect to go by midsummer in- 


stead of autumn, as was originally ex-° 


pected. 


The food picture is even darker than it is 
currently being painted. Department of 
Agriculture experts admit privately that 
they have little hope of meeting the high 
goals set for food production this year. 
Main reasons: lack of manpower and ma- 
chinery. 


Food demands are increasing. They'll con- 
tinue to increase as we take over territory 
formerly occupied by the Axis. And they'll 
continue for some time after the war ends. 
This means the U.S. can look forward 
to a diet with more emphasis .on grains 
and potatoes, less on fresh vegetables and 
meat. 


Food-requirements people want suburban- 
ites to raise chickens in their back yards 
and grow victory gardens. But the hitch is 
the lack of wire to keep the chickens out 


_ of the gardens, 


T he bottleneck in component parts for 
war materials is requiring drastic steps by 
Charles E. Wilson. He’s “rationalizing” in- 
dustries to get greater production of such 
things as valves, recording devices, heat 
exchangers, and about 80 similar items. 
You'll be hearing much more about it. 


Rationalization, reduced to its simplest 
elements, is the management of a whole 
industry as a single plant. It requires jug- 
gling of orders so that each plant makes 
the type of product best suited to it, sim- 
plification and standardization, and even 
the pooling of secret processes. 


It’s a harsh program, and it will bring 
squawks. It requires bossing with an iron 
hand from Washington. 


Concentration heat is off except where 
such action would help industrial rational- 
ization plans. Reasons: continued opposi- 
tion by many WPB men and lack of pro- 
vision for compensation for firms concen- 
trated out of business. 


Vacation policy for this year still hasn’t 
been decided, but here are some straws in 
the wind: Civilian morale discussions, which 
are growing hotter, favor vacations, and 
the ODT doesn’t plan to limit rail and bus 
vacation trips to resorts. It still frowns on 
travel for the sake of travel, however. 


Labor draft legislation is improbable in 
the near future. Labor opposition is still 
strong enough to discourage sueh a meas- 
ure unless it has outspoken Administra- 


tion support. This situation may change, 
however, when the labor pinch gets tight 
all over the country. Then the probability 
is that there'll be some kind of legislation 
at least to assure a workman of getting 
back his peacetime job if he leaves for war 
work. 


F'D.R’ flight to Africa marked a mile. 
stone in the progress of ocean air transport. 
It’s not generally known, but transport air 
traffic across the Atlantic soon will reach 
100 trips each way every 24 hours, and be- 
fore the year’s over the figure will reach 
150 trips. Pacific traffic has also increased 
but not as much. 


Transportation of all first-class mail by air, 
as advocated by aviation interests for 
years, now is being done in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Mail that was formerly carried 
between the islands by steamers now is 
flown by the Hawaiian Airlines. The pub- 
lic pays only the first-class mail rate for 
the service. : 


Sniping at Jeffers reached an all-time high 
just before the White House straightened 
out the priorities controversy between syn- 
thetic rubber, high-octane gasoline, and 
escort ships. But the politicians and bu- 
reaucrats whom the rubber boss has rubbed 
the wrong way still fear his toughness 
and his growing group of: public admirers 
outside of Washington. The real reason 
Jeffers refused to accept a settlement of the 
priorities controversy below the White 
House level was that F.D.R. had given him 
the original order to carry out the Baruch 
Committee recommendations. 

S ecretary Wickard is gaining favor in Con- 
gress. The farm bloc likes his moves to (1) 
place floors:under some farm prices; (2) 
get more farm machinery; (8) make farm 
workers eligible for draft deferment, and 
(4) offer bonuses for greater production of 
some crops. The conservative congressmen 
also favor the de-emphasis of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration in the food produc- 
tion setup, since they have always con- 
sidered FSA a leftish organization. 


T he photo-film shortage may ease off due 
to lighter demand. Reason: Selective Serv- 
ice has taken many amateur photographers, 
and the Army keeps them so busy they 
don’t consume their normal quantity of 
films; war work keeps many more amateurs 
so busy they don’t get much chance to 
take pictures. 


Newsprint: ce cut, possibly 10%, is 
expected by the Printing and Publishing 
Division of the WPB. It’s possible that this * 
will be the last this year, but officials say 
it’s more likely that there'll be another. 








Official Photographs, U. S. Army Air Forces 


The AT-11 Beechcraft two-engine Bombing Trainers, shown 
above, serve the Army and Navy by providing a means of 


training bombardiers and bombing pilots in actual bombing 
operations. They are provided with all of the bombing equipment carried 
by even the largest bombers, moan that their bomb-bays are smaller and 
carry less weight. 

The AT-11’s combine high operating speed, long range, and excellent 
flight and landing characteristics. They thus permit high-speed bombing 
runs, by day and by night, at high altitudes and low altitudes, without 
the imposition of any abnormal burden on the skill of their pilots. 

The use of the AT-11’s as specialized Bombing Trainers is only one of 
the many examples of how the Army and Navy are providing their 
future combat pilots and bombardiers with the finest training in the en- 
tire world. 


Beech Aircraft 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
Vehicles of Victory 
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built equipment—are fighting side by side with 
our fighting men in all parts of the world. 
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War Moves Toward the Blows 


Foreseen in Casablanca Plans 


Attention Turns to Pacific 
as President Returns to U.S. 
and Churchill Visits Turks 


The President came back from the wars 


on Sunday. As he returned to the White 


House events all over the world began to 
move toward the climax that Mr. Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill’s plans 
for 1943 envisaged. The Russian advances, 
the officially proclaimed desperation of the 
Germans, and the conference on the com- 
mand of the African theater of war all 
pointed toward decisive blows against the 
Reich. In the Pacific, naval action flared 
up again in the Solomons. 

Churchill by contrast flew closer to the 
wars. In fact he went into Germany’s back 
yard—to Turkey. London announced that 
the Prime Minister had conferred with 
President Ismet Inénii and Premier Siikrii 


Saracoglu at Adana near the Turkish 
coast north of Cyprus and that agreements 
had been reached between the Allies and 
Turkey. It was indicative of the steep de- 
cline of Germany’s prestige that the 
Turks, who have carefully avoided pro- 
voking the Nazis, now dared to consult 
openly with Churchill. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who went to Casablanca 
more as Commander in Chief than as Pres- 
ideit, also made war plans and inspections 
on his return journey. In Liberia he re- 
viewed American colored troops. Then 
a huge Clipper flying boat flew the Pres- 
ident smoothly across the South Atlantic 
to Natal on the tip of Brazil that points 
toward Africa. President Getulio Vargas 
of Brazil came from Rio de Janeiro for 
a 24-hour conference with Mr. Roosevelt 
on a destroyer in the. hot and steaming 
harbor of Natal. 

At this meeting, the President slipped 
into his role of Commander in Chief again. 





Only this time he was primarily Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy. The out- 
standing problem that the United States 
and Brazil have in common is the subma- 
rine menace. Sinkings have been particu- 
larly bad in the South Atlantic—a route 
more important than ever, now that sup- 
plying the forces in Africa requires a major 
effort. In a statement issued after the con- 
ference both Presidents stressed the prob- 
lem of making the South Atlantic safe. 
Flying north from Brazil, the Presi- 
dent’s Clipper stopped again at Trinidad 
—one of the bases acquired from Britain 
before Pearl Harbor and a vital position 
on the African supply route. There the 
Commander in Chief inspected American 
installations. The following day the Clip- 
per brought Mr. Roosevelt back to his 
starting point in the United States, Miami. 
The Casablanca conference shifted world 
emphasis to the European theater of war. 
But as the President returned, the Pacific 
came back into focus. At the same time 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox arrived 
after a tour of American bases in the 
South Pacific and predicted new and heavy 
action in that region. As he spoke the 
Japanese had already opened the battle. 


Tokyo told of a new naval engagement in 
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the Solomons—with the usual claim of 
overwhelming Japanese victories. It was 
the first large-scale action involving Amer- 
ican forces since the Casablanca meeting 
and it occurred not in Europe but in the 
vast reaches of the Pacific. 


Tunisia Command 


The grand strategic plannigg had been 
done at Casablanca. The next job was to 
start translating the plans for victory into 
action. For that purpose, high-ranking Al- 
lied officials converged last week on head- 
quarters in North Africa for discussions 
with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The conferences lasted 48 hours and were 
carried on by day and night. Chief spokes- 
men for the United States were: Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff; 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander in 
Chief of the Fleet; Lt. Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, Commander in Chief of the Army 
Air Forces; and W. Averell Harriman, 
Lend-Lease expediter in London. For Brit- 


ain: Field Marshal Sir John G. Dill, head . 


of the British Joint Staff Mission in Wash- 
ington; Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley 
Pound, First Sea Lord; Gen. Sir Harold 
R. L. G. Alexander, Commander in Chief 
in the Middle East; and Vice Admiral Lord 


_ Louis Mountbatten, Chief of Combined 


Operations. 

The first aim of the planners was to fin- 
ish the African campaign by smashing the 
Axis forces in Tunisia. And with the 
enemy’s fast-shrinking foothold limited 
chiefly to a 200-mile coastal strip between 
the Allied forces in north and west Tunisia 
and the victorious Eighth Army coming in 
from Tripolitania, the time had arrived for 
the designation of a single African theater 
and a unification of command. That meant 
a reshuffling of British and American gen- 
erals. 

For the top job of commander in chief 
of all the Allied forces in North Africa, the 
reasons that led to the original appoint- 
ment of General Eisenhower were still 
valid, Although outranked by two British 
full generals in Africa—Alexander and Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery, Eighth Army 
commander—Eisenhower has dealt with 
the French, kept an eye on the over-all 
campaign, upheld American prestige, and 
looked after supply problems. 

For the other jobs, the pattern of rank 
supplied a natural disposition of command- 
ers. The top-ranking officer was Alexander, 
the strategist behind the Eighth Army’s 
smashing campaign in Egypt and Libya 
and a@ first-class choice for the task of 
planning Allied strategy and operations. 
Under him fell the commanders of the 
three armies in Africa: Montgomery of the 
British Eighth; Lt. Gen. Kenneth A. N. 
Anderson of the British First and Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark of the American Fifth. 

In the air, the top rank went to Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, com- 
mander of the Allied air forces in the Mid- 
dle East, followed by Maj. Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, chief of the Allied air units in 
North Africa. Next in seniority came the 


_ @ommanders of the two American air forces 


in Africa—Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle 
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Review in Morocco: Riding in a jeep the President inspected ... 


of the Twelfth in North Africa; and Maj. 
Gen. Lewis H. Brereton of the Ninth in the 
Middle East. The ranking naval command- 
er was Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew 
Browne Cunningham. 

The only high officer now in Africa who 
did not fit into this pattern of command 
was Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, chief of 
all American forces in the Middle East. 


But because of his rank and prestige as - 


former commander in the Caribbean zone, 
Andrews qualified for a higher post than 
was available within the rather limited 
scope of the African theater of operations 
as it exists at present. 

While the reshuffling of the African com- 
mands was under way, air.action domi- 
nated the fighting. In the first approach to 
saturation bombing in Africa, more than 
100 American heavy and medium bombers 
smashed at the Axis supply port of Sfax in 
a concentrated half-hour attack. At the 
same time, the softening process of Italy 
from the air was stepped up. British bomb- 
ers and fighters raided towns and attacked 
railways while the Italians admitted 156 
casualties after one of a series of heavy 
American assaults against Messina. 


Best Week 


The Allied air forces in Europe last 
week had one of their best and busiest 
weeks-of the war. American heavy bomb- 
ers made their first raid on Germany and 
the RAF showed it could do three things 
at once—stage spectacular daylight propa- 
ganda raids on Berlin, carry out satura- 


tion bombings of industrial towns, and 
strike at the U-boat menace with raids 
against bases and manufacturing facilities. 
- For its first blow at Germany, launched 
at daybreak on Jan. 27, the American 
Army’s Eighth Air Force sent a large 
force of Boeing Flying Fortresses against 
the naval base at Wilhelmshaven while 
Consolidated Liberators attacked the 
naval depot at Emden and other targets 
in Northwest Germany. They caught the 
Germans completely off guard. And by 
early afternoon, the raiders roared back 
to their British bases after round trips of 
700 miles or more with the loss of only 
three planes. Against this, they claimed 22 
enemy fighters. After a visit to one of the 
Fortress bases when the planes returned, 
Kathleen Harriman of Newsweex’s Lon- 
don bureau cabled this description of the 
reaction of the airmen: “The boys were 
happily balancing plates of hamburgers 
(plenty of mustard) on one knee and hot 
cups of coffee on the other, laughing and 
joking. I heard such words as ‘cinch’ and 
‘picnic’ being thrown back and forth. The 
talkcentered around someone being caught 
with his pants down with more about 
someone else having been out on a spree 
—all of which seemed to add up to the 
fact that the Germans hadn’t expested the 
visit. And all seemed to agree with one 
boy who said: ‘I won't be really satisfied 
until we get over Berlin’.” 

That was a pleasure some of the RAF 
boys got on Jan. 81. The occasion was 
perfect—the Nazi party’s celebration o 
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me alive if I did not plug the Red Cross 
workers and the Army nurses who did so 
much to make life pleasant. I am not fond 
of being skinned alive so there it is. As a 
matter of fact, it will be some time before 
Dailey skins anybody alive because both 
his legs are broken. 

I met one of Col. Edson Raff’s para- 
chutists from Tunisia who told me of the 
country around Tebessa. “The mud down 
there is cocoa color,” said Lt. C. E. Spires 
of Salisbury, N.C., “and it cakes your 

_ boots till you are 3 inches taller. The 
Arabs steal anything lying around loose, 
They even dig up the dead and steal their 
clothes.” Spires was worried whether they 
would let him jump again. From the next 
bed Lt. Robert Phillips Jr. of Merrick, 
L.I., kidded him for talking to the press. 
“He is a publicity hound, just like Raff,” 
said this blond Signal Corps officer who 
was injured by a bomb while taking equip- 
ment to the front. Then along came Lt. 
Ross Hersey of Waynesboro, Va., who had 
been hit in Tunisia. “A beautiful girl 
came down the hall of the hospital at 
Oran,” said Hersey, “and thinking she was 
French I said out loud: “That’s the pret- 
tiest babe I’ve seen since I left home.’ She 
turned around and thanked me for the 
compliment in perfect English.” 

There were three crew members of a 

“~~ Liberator forced down in England on Jan. 
8: Staff Sgt. Hylan Simmons of Hornell, 
wee. N.Y., Staff Sgt. Thomas Laskowski of 
International Scranton, Pa., and Sgt. Lanville MacCarty 
of Huntington, W.Va. In setting down the 
bomber and saving his crew members’ lives, 
power (see page 26). The plans called for and many of the 60 nurses came from the the pilot of Ds plane et ony pos own. He 

a small force of Mosquito bombers, the University of Michigan Medical School to ‘VS a orgotten t valved Kr reer 
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... American troops drawn up on this plain not far from Casablanca 
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WAR TIDES 





The gugeessful winter campaign of 
the Russiggg, which is resulting in the 
crumbling of the German lines in the 
Voronezh, Stalingrad, and Caucasus areas, 
the rapid advance of the British Eighth 
Army across Libya with the near an- 
nihilation of Rommel’s Afrika Korps, and 
the spectacular Anglo-American victories 
in the speedy occupation of North Africa 
—all this created a new military situation 
which required bringing up to date stra- 
tegical estimates and decisions. 

That was the background for the now 
historic Casablanca conference. 

The meeting was organized primarily 
to discuss and make decisions concerning 
fnilitary action to be taken by the Anglo- 
American forces in their joint responsi- 
bility in prosecuting the war against the 
European Axis. For this reason, the at- 
tendance was limited and the conversa- 
tions of the governmental heads and their 
military staffs were confined in great 
part to their own problems of high 
command, assignment of specific theaters 
of operation, and plans for defeating the 
Axis European forces this year. 

With the official announcement that 
plans were completed “for the offensive 
campaigns of 1943,” the military pro- 
gram may be expected to include in- 





After Cassblenie ihe Lines of Action Open 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


creased aid to Russia and China, speed-up 
of the offensive against Japan, increased 
effort to lessen submarine sinkings, and 
a plan to crush Hitler through co- 
ordinated action with Russia in opening 
one or more fronts on the European 
Continent. 

Since the major objective is still to 
reach Hitler’s citadel, there are many 
gateways through which the German 
bastion can be attacked. Some of these 
may be mentioned. 

On the western front—the coastal rim 
from Norway to France (both inclusive) 
—there are several routes which could 
be employed either for a main drive or as 


_ a secondary effort in conjunction with 


a major offensive initiated from another 
region. Besides being a springboard for 
launching an attack along the most direct 
and shortest route to the German border, 
this 2,000-mile front contains several 
vital objectives, including the main Ger- 
man submarine bases on the Norwegian 
and French coasts. This front, therefore, 
in the final roundup, must play an im- 
portant part in Allied strategy. ~ 
On the south front-—Mediterranean 
coast from Spain to Turkey (both ex- 
clusive) —with North Africa coming into 
Allied hands, three main approaches lie 


open for reaching the European Axis 
stronghold: through France, Italy, or the 
Balkans. The direct route via the French 
coast, fortified and occupied by German 
forces, imposes great difficulties. The 
establishment of beachheads on the 
Italian coastline would be an easier task 
and would be materially lessened with 
Sicily and Sardinia occupied by Allied 
forces—an operation that must be com- 
pleted if the Mediterranean sea lane, 
Gibraltar-Suez, is to be made secure. 
Furthermore, the road through Italy, 
in addition to the objective of driving 
her out of the war, could become a 
passageway to France or the line of 
departure for an advance into Yugoslavia. 


On the east front, two courses of 
action are open—reinforcement of one 
or both of the Russian flanks. In an 
analysis of Allied plans, the Soviets’ need 
for direct military aid is of foremost im- 
portance. Consideration, therefore, must 
be given to unifying with the Russians 
whatever new front is to be opened by 
the Allies. Such operations might include 
a great drive initiated from the North 
Finland-Murmansk region southward 
against the German Baltic flank or from 
the Mediterranean-Middle East sector 
straight north directed on the German 
Balkan flank. 

As Germany would lose the war with 
the breaking of any one of her fronts, 
some unified effort of the three great 
powers to crash her eastern wall may 
turn out to be the easiest way to open 
the road to Berlin. 








he wanted, and last week the Japanese 
were reported massing forces northwest 
of Australia as naval action was joined in 
the Solomons. 

Despite the fact that he is now Mac- 
Arthur of Australia, the general thinks of 
his primary task as the reconquest of the 
Philippines. He is a four-star full general 
in the United States Army—the only ac- 
tive one besides Chief of Staff George C. 
Marshall—but he is a field marshal in the 
Philippine Army. He still covers his jet 
black hair with the gold-encrusted field 
marshal’s cap that he designed himself. 
When he first reached Australia his head- 
quarters answered phone calls with the 
words “Bataan speaking.” In his initial 
public pronouncement the. general pro- 
claimed: “TI shall return.” 

On his birthday MacArthur could mark 
the completion of the first step on the road 


back to Manila. The Japs had been driven : 


out of Papuan New Guinea, their army of 
15,000 men liquidated, their commander, 
Lt. Gen. Tomatore Horii, killed. Allied 
losses were officially put at less than 
half of the Japanese, and MacArthur’s 
men had begun the next step by ad- 
vancing west through the jungles toward 
the Japanese bases at Lae and Salamaua, 
fighting the first -battles some 12 miles 
south of Salamau near a place called 
Mubo. 


The New Guinea campaign was the acid 
test of generalship for MacArthur after 
the disasters in the Philippines. It must 
have seemed to take shape very slowly to a 
man with so strong a flair for the dra- 
matic. But he is also a hard worker. He gets 


up at 7:30 and starts in immediately on. 


important cables brought to him by Maj. 
Gen. Richard K. Sutherland, his chief 
of staff. Sutherland is Dick to him, and 
MacArthur is personally friendly with 
most of his officers and the newspaper 
correspondents. He has the invaluable fac- 
ulty of remembering names and a few 
pertinent facts about the most casual ac- 
quaintances. 

After an 8 o'clock breakfast, the gen- 
eral at 10 arrives at his headquarters in an 
office building “somewhere in Australia.” 
Sentries salute as he enters while a small 
group usually collects on the sidewalk to 
watch the tall, spare figure in the im- 
maculate uniform, with the sunburst of 
decorations on his tunic. MacArthur paces 
up and down when he is wrestling with 
such problems as the New Guinea cam- 
paign. He generally knocks off for lunch 
between 2:30 and 4 and then returns to 
work until 7. 

His private life remains private and un- 
ostentatious although he took. an entire 
floor of the Menzies Hotel in Melbourne 
when he first arrived. His chief interests 


are his wife and his dark-haired little son, 
Arthur. Sometimes *the general is seen 


with Arthur at the zoo, and once he was’ 


spotted quietly pushing the boy in a swing 
in a public park. ; 

The general has carefully steered clear 
of politics in Australia. His boosters in 
the United States have caused him more 
embarrassment than anything else. His 
relations with Prime Minister John Cur- 
tin, who has a tendency to present Aus- 
tralia’s need for reinforcements in loud 
and grievous tones, have been extremely 
good. The Australians are something of 8 
flamboyant race themselves, and Mac- 
Arthur’s dramatic mannerisms appeal to 
them. So does his friendliness. When he 
visited the House of Representatives at 
Canberra, a coal miner and member of 
Parliament shouted to him: “You'll en- 
joy this, Doug.” Doug did. 

As the plans for the offensive were put 
into operation, the general on many after- 
noons left his office, was driven to an air- 
field, and boarded a Boeing Flying For- 
tress. With a streamlined staff he then 
flew north to the main Allied Australian 
base at Townsville and thence to Port 
Moresby. The troops at that time pouring 
into New Guinea would occasionally see 
his brown command car, unadorned except 
for four stars, rolling: down the dusty 
roads. Or MacArthur would suddenly ap- 
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General MacArthur envisaged a new strategy for driving back the Japs and regaining the Philippines 


pear clambering down a rocky trail a few 
paces ahead of his aides. 

When the battle for Buna moved into 
its decisive stages, the general set up his 
headquarters in the jungle not far from 
the front. His house was a roomy affair 
with verandas screened against insects. 
Despite the heat the general looked as 
crisp as ever when, attired in a uniform 
without decorations, he greeted his staff 
with a brief: “Morning, gentlemen.” 

MacArthur traveled by air to and from 
the front because it was the only way to 
get there. Probably that was what started 
him on the development of closely coor- 
dinated land and air forces. Previously, 
the general had never been known as an 
air enthusiast (in 1926 he sat on the 
court-martial that condemned Brig. Gen. 
Billy Mitchell) . But as the New Guinea 
campaign unfolded, it turned out that 
MacArthur had worked out the most 
elaborate system of air support yet used 
in the war. : 

He was lucky in that just the right air- 
man turned up to help him. Lt. Gen. 
George C. Kenny replaced Lt. Gen. George 
H. Brett—with whom MacArthur found 
it difficult to cooperate—and supplied that 
measure of improvisation and good tactics 
that was needed. The way troops were 
transported. from Australia to the front 
largely by air, and the sort of close sup- 
port planes gave in the jungle fighting, 
have already been told (Newsweek, Dec. 
7, 1942). The air tactics that Kenny and 
MacArthur worked out were far removed 

the Seversky conception of pure air 
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power, but they solved the problem of 
mounting an attack in roadless New 
Guinea against Japanese with superior 
sea power. 

If it hadn’t been for air power, the 
amount of organization and _ fighting 
needed to dislodge the Japanese from 
Papua alone might have discouraged a 
man bent on getting back to the Philip- 
pines as quickly as possible. But the role 
that air power played in New Guinea 
opened up new visions to MacArthur, who 
has always liked to think along expansive 
lines anyway. 

On Jan. 24 he issued a rare public state- 
ment explaining in general terms what he 
foresaw. He pointed out that in New 
Guinea “the offensive and defensive pow- 
er of the air and the adaptability, range, 
and capacity of its transport in an ef- 
fective combination with ground forces” 
had shown a “new form of campaign.” In 
terms of the Pacific war, the general 
thought this would “permit the applica- 
tion of offensive power in swift massive 
strokes rather than the dilatory and costly 
island-to-island advance that some have 
assumed to be. necessary.” 

What MacArthur was driving at appar- 
ently was that with enough air power, and 
particularly air transport, Allied forces 
could strike at the heart of Jap positions 
without bothering to mop up every little 
island base on the way. The accompanying 


map shows the two routes—both entirely ’ 


theoretical—along which the general can 
direct his air-land-sea forces in a back-to- 
Manila drive. 


Newsweek—Fore 


Possibly MacArthur has not yet made 
up his own mind along what particular 
route his offensive should proceed. One 
line might run to Rabaul, thence to Truk 
and across to the Philippines. But this has 
the disadvantage that it would have to be 
waged in conjunction with the Navy. Mac- 
Arthur and the Navy have cooperated ex- 
tremely well in the Southern Pacific, but 
it is no secret that the general had alter- 
native plans which he thought were su- 
perior to the attack on Guadalcanal (for 
some reason the Marines on the island 
blamed. MacArthur for the delay in re- 
lieving them and referred to him as “Dug- 
out Doug”). He and the Navy may not 
yet agree on strategy, and the admirals 
may not share his vision of the role of 
air power. 

The other line might run up from Aus- 
tralia across the Netherlands East Indies 
and thence to the Philippines. There 
would be more Japanese positions to over- 
come than on the other route, but it might 
present greater opportunities for the use 
of all-round air power. There is one catch 
in both plans. So far, MacArthur appar- 
ently has not received enough reinforce- 
ments to put his schemes into practice on 
a really big scale. But, at any rate, at 63° 
he is on his way back. 


Reds’ Tough Generals 


Berlin announced his promotion to Field 
Marshal. The same day, Moscow an- 
nounced his capture. Thus, Fredrich von 
Paulus became the first Field Marshal to 
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Red generals: Govoroff, Rokossovsky, and Meretskoff 


be captured since the battle of Sedan in 
1870. With his surrender, along with 
sixteen other generals, in a battered OGPU 
building, the German’s Stalingrad cam- 
paign came to an end. But meanwhile, the 
Reds were rolling on to new victories. In 
the Caucasus, they regained the Maikop 
oil fields and key railroad centers. West of 
Voronezh they took 100,000 prisoners in a 
fortnight, and encircled seven other di- 
visions. And the Nazis themselves an- 
nounced the commencement of a major 
new Soviet offensive south of Lake Ladoga. 


Stavka: One of the keys to Russian 
success was brilliant generalship. To a large 
extent this was due to great improvement 

.in the Soviet High Command. On the Stal- 
ingrad front, Lt. Gen. Rodion Malinovsky 
admitted to an American correspondent 
that the recent reorganization of the high 
command had helped achieve victory. But, 
he hastened to add, no details could be re- 
vealed for they would be useful to the 
enemy. 

Here, however, is a general outline of 
the organization of the Red High Com- 
mand. At the top, as Verkhouni Glavno- 
komanduyuschi (supreme commander) , 
stands Stalin. His orders are issued from 
Stavka Verkhovnovo Komandovaniya 
(headquarters of the supreme command) , 
a term dating back to Czarist days. 
Actually, Stavka is Stalin’s headquarters. 
Under Stalin is the Supreme Command, 
similar to Hitler’s own Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht, which decides on high mili- 
tary policy. Though many of its members 
are known, the entire memhership of the 
Red command is secret. Once it decides on 
policy, the command assigns one of its 
members to the front—to act as a liaison 
agent between itself and the field army 
chiefs. 

Three such liaison men played key roles 
in the current offensives: Georgi Zhukoff, 
who is actually Stalin’s second-in-com- 
mand; Nikolai Voronoff, Russia’s top ar- 
tillery man; and Alexander Vasilevsky. 
Zhukoff and Voronoff supervised the origi- 
nal offensive in the Stalingrad-Don area. 
Then Zhukoff was- rushed north to direct 
the Leningrad attack. For these two, vic- 
tory recently brought promotion to mar- 
shal. Vasilevsky was raised to full general 


for his work in coordinating the operations 
of the southwest and Voronezh fronts. 
The scheme of Soviet command is not 
novel. What places it apart from other 
armies is the teamwork between field com- 
manders and Communist party bosses. In 
effect, this arrangement is a substitute for 
the now-abolished institute of political 
commissars. In Leningrad, for example, 
Col. Gen. Govoroff has worked hand in 
glove with Andrey Zhdanoff, the Lenin- 


grad boss and one of Stalin’s closest - 


friends. In the Caucasus, the teammate of 
Gen. I. V. Tulyeneff is Lazar Kaganovich, 
a brilliant transport organizer and also one 
of Stalin’s trouble shooters. In Moscow, 
the military command works with Nikolai 
Bulganin, the city mayor and an in- 
dustrial expert, and with. Alexander Scher- 
bakoff, Secretary of the Communist party’s 
Central Committee. Zhdanoff and Kagan- 
ovich are members of the party’s omnip- 
otent Politbureau; Scherbakoff is a sub- 
stitute member. 


Field: If the Supreme Command is 
the Red Army’s brain, the field command. 
ers are the limbs. Last week, some two 


score of these men received Russia’s high- 


est military decorations, the newly estab- 
lished orders -of Suvoroff and Kutuzoff. 
But when the citation list was published, 
even the Russians themselves were puz- 
zled, for many of the heroes were all but 
unknown. 

In a measure, this mirrored the Soviet 
passion for anonymity. In Communist 
philosophy, it is the masses, not the indi- 
vidual, that count. But to an almost equal 
extent, the Russians’ puzzlement testi- 
fied to the drastic changes wrought in the 
Red command by this war. Since only the 
young and the tough could survive the 
strain, the young, the tough—and the 
unknown—were promoted. The result was 
the world’s youngest and least known 
command. 

This was the common denominator of 
the Red generals: their average age was 
45; they were all exceptionally fit; they 
were ruthless disciplinarians and ardent 
Communists. Most of them were gradu- 
ates of Moscow’s famous Frunze Academy, 
which pioneered the study of large-scale 
tank, plane, and paratroop operations. 


Here are character sketches of a few of 
the most outstanding: 


Lt. Gen. Vassily Chuikoff, commander 
of the garrison that held out at Stalingrad, 
was born 43 years ago, one of eight sons 
in a peasant family. His father still tills 
land on a collective farm in the rich Tula 
region. At 18 Chuikoff joined the Reds, 
fought through the civil war, and was 
wounded four times. When peace came, 
the Red Army put him through the mill 
of military schools. 

In September 1942, the Supreme Com- 
mand cast about for a hard man to do a 
hard, perhaps a hopeless job: save Stal- 


. ingrad. Chuikoff was chosen. His first 


move was to chuck out all commanders 
who thought the city could not be held. 
His second was to announce there was no 
road for retreat. Five times during the 
siege, Chuikoff had to shift his head- 
quarters. 

Of medium height and sturdy, Chuikoff 
walks with the light step of a boxer. His 
face is deeply lined and ‘sharp-featured, 
and he speaks softly, as they do in Tula, 
even when guns thunder nearby. His dug- 
outs are small, and now and then earth 
shaken loose by the explosions rustles 
through the log walls. The furniture con- 
sists of a cot, a table, three chairs, and 
stacks of maps. Chuikoff himself calls the 
successful defense of Stalingrad a “mir- 
acle.” His officers ascribe the miracle to 
Chuikoff’s recipe for victory: “Guts and 
readiness to die.” 


Col. Gen. Andrei Yeremenko, chief of 
the forces that crushed the Nazis in the 
Stalingrad area and at 50 the “grand- 
father” of the field commanders, is a 
broad-shouldered, stocky, clean-shaven sol- 
dier whose army trapped and destroyed 
the 22 German divisions before Stalingrad. 
A brilliant tactician, Yeremenko is given 
credit for the initial success of the current 
drive. ; 

Yeremenko .bears the decorations and 
wounds of three great conflicts: the first 
world war, the civil war, and the current 
one. Wounded for the seventh time in the 
Battle of Stalingrad, he directed his army 
from a hospital cot. Today he walks with 
a permanent limp. Toward the Nazis, 
Yeremenko bears a cold and relentless 
hatred. His wife and youngest son were 
killed by the Germans early in the war. 


Col. Gen. Konstantin Rokossovsky, 
commander on the Don front, is Yere- 
menko’s close teammate. Rokossovsky is 
one of the Red Army’s youngest and most 
brilliant officers. When Hitler invaded 
Russia, Rokossovsky was only a colonel. 
But the defense of Moscow brought him 
glory, and within twelve months he had 
become a lieutenant general. 


On the northern end of the front, two 
men have won high distinction—Col. Gen. 
Leonid Govoroff, chief of the Leningrad 
front, and Gen. Kyril Meretskoff, com- 
mander of the Volkhov front. In the last 
fortnight, no other generals have been as 
popular in Russia, for it was this pair 
which finally broke the seventeen-month 
siege of Leningrad. Govoroff headed the 
city’s garrison throughout most of the 
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The Casablanca conference and the 
appointment of Admiral Karl Doenitz, 
an outstanding submarine expert, as head 
of the German Navy underlined the seri- 
ousness of the U-boat menace. Once again 
in this war the Germans are staking much 
of their chance of staving off defeat on 
cutting our oceanic communication lines. 

The three main Atlantic convoy lanes 
are, first, America to Britain, 


pass- 








How flares could be used to frustrate a night attack 


The U-Boat Menace Still Tops the Agenda 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


ing close to our air bases in Greenland 
and Iceland; second, America to the Cape 
of Good Hope, which can pass close to 
air bases in the West Indies and Brazil 
without an appreciable increase of dis- 
tance en route; third—probably the most 
important one now, and certainly the one 
most liable to submarine attack—is the 
lane from America to North Africa and 
the Strait of Gibraltar. 








Newsweek—Fore 


After leaving our shore-based air sup- 
port on the Western Atlantic, it is quite a 
haul until we reach air cover on the other 
side. During this part of the trip, we 
are forced to rely for protection upon 
the sea escort and such assistance as can 
be given by carrier-based planes. This is 
not sufficient to meet the Axis submarine 
mass-attack tactics, which will continue 
until more submarines are sunk than can 
be built. And though we are aware of the 
possibilities residing in the blimp, we 
have thus far not taken advantage of 
those inherent in the airship over those 
waters beyond the effective range of the 
blimp, and outside the probable area of 
attack from hostile aircraft. 


Now we come to the. problem of the 
actual mass attacks by which the Axis is 
scoring so heavily these days, and News- 
WEEK has prepared the accompanying 
sketches A and B to illustrate theoretical 
attacks on a convoy by day and by night. 
Such onslaughts are generally made 
where the convoy can muster its least 
air support. 

U-boats can assemble in packs of 30 to 
40, grouped in echelons or waves with 
a scout out ahead to make contact. The 
day attack comes from submerged posi- 
tions, with the torpedoes fired not at 
random but in accordance with a pre- 
scribed plan, by which certain elements 
of the convoy are assigned as targets to 
different members of the attack, group 

This is deadly enough, but the night 
attack is even worse. The submarines 
which have made the daylight attack can 
turn and approach the convoy from the 
rear on the surface, at a speed of 20 
knots or more. It is difficult to pick them 
up awash with searchlights, and gunfire 
under these conditions is not effective. 

The solution would seem to be to use 


some method for overhead lighting, in 


the effort to turn night into twilight. 
That is where a helicopter using flares 
might be useful. Under these conditions, 
gunfire, bomb, and depth-charge attack 
should be more effective. If the sub- 
marine is forced to submerge, the attack 
from the rear is nullified. 

However, the attack may still come 
from ahead at night, on the surface, if 
the illumination is bad, submerged if it is 
good. Good reconnaissance, to eliminate 
surprise and permit of evasion tactics, 
coupled with the ability to illuminate an 
area of attack, would seem to be im- 
portant adjuncts of a good convoy de- 
fense, and this is where the helicopter 
and airship might shine. 
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siege, went hungry with his men, and 
made desperate if futile attempts to break 
through. For the feat, Govoroff was pro- 
moted to colonel general. 

Meretskoff was the only old-timer 
among the decorated field commanders, 
for this pudgy, amiable officer had held 
high army posts long before the Nazi at- 
tack. As chief of the Leningrad military 


district, he directed the invasion of Fin- 
land in 1989. Eight months later he be- 
came chief of staff of the Red Army. To 
free Leningrad last month, his troops: 
cleared a wide corridor through many 
miles of mine fields, barbed wire, and an ’ 


intricate system of gun posts. 


Other outstanding men: Lt. Gen. Ro- 
dion Malinovsky, whose headquarters was 





set in the midst of German graves within 
gun range of the Nazis trapped at Stalin- 
grad; Col. Gen. Nikolai Vatutin, chief of 


the Southwest front, whose drive on Ros- 


tov has stamped him as one of the world’s 


top tank men; Col. Gen. Filip Golikoff, 


who in 1941 visited Washington and Lon- 
don, and who today heads the spectacular 


drive on Kursk and Kharkov. 
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Nazis Lament Manpower Pinch 
to an Obbligato of RAF Bombs 


Last Reserves Are Tapped 
as Fresh Warnings of Defeat 
Mark Hitler Anniversary 


The order was to hang out no flags. For 
the first time in the ten years of Adolf Hit- 


ler’s rule, the blood red symbols of Nazism 


with their crooked crosses were missing 
from the streets of Berlin on the anni- 
versary of the Fiihrer’s accession to power 
as Chancellor. 

The tone for the Jan. 30 anniversary had 
been set by the propaganda of the past few 
weeks. Radio and newspapers dinned into 
the heads of Germans a statement new to 
the Reich but familiar to Americans: We 
can lose this war. If anything, Nazi propa- 
ganda exaggerated the seriousness of Ger- 
many’s plight. That was part of the game. 
The basis of German morale has now be- 
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Goebbels und Goring—Hitler substitutes, RAF targets 


come fear of defeat, and with this as a 
theme the Germans were whipped up to a 
greater war effort than they had ever made 
before. 

That was the tone of Air Marshal Her- 
mann Géring’s radio address on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 30. But before the Luftwaffe 
chief, who had once promised the people of 
Germany that British planes would never 
bomb their cities, could send his voice into 
the microphone, heavy explosions were 
heard in the streets outside the massive 
grey stone Air Ministry. It was the RAF, 
making the first daylight raid of the war 
on Berlin. Géring’s speech was delayed 63 
minutes. 

The Reichsmarshal depicted Germany as 
the benevolent protector of all Europe 
against the Bolshevist threat. Russia, he 
said, was trying to encircle Germany, and 
that was the reason Hitler attacked. Now 
the struggle had become desperate, and he 
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called on every German of whatever age, 
of either sex, to prepare to die, if necessary, 
in order to continue the war. Goring ex- 
plained the Soviet victories by describing 
Russia as a country which enslaved its 
people and compelled them to give all. 
Germans, he said, would do the same of 
their own free will—for Hitler. 

Five hours after the British bombers 
interrupted Géring’s radio address, Propa- 
ganda Minister Joseph Goebbels dimped 
into the huge auditorium of the Sport- 
palast to deliver the official Nazi report on 
Germany’s affairs after ten years of Hitler 
rule. On other anniversaries, the Fiihrer 
had spoken in the same place. This year, 
it was carefully explained, Hitler was too 
occupied with military affairs to leave the 
eastern front, and he gave Goebbels a 
declaration to read after the Propaganda 
Minister’s own speech. 

As Goebbels faced the audience, the 
British bombers came back to drop another 
load on Berlin. In the Sportpalast, the 
Propaganda Minister began the address he 
had. prepared: “The leaders demand that 
the people not merely obey laws and regu- 
lations but beyond that do everything in 
their power to help. Whether in high places 
or in low . . .” Then strictly against Nazi 
discipline in such gatherings, a single voice 
rose in impatient demand: “Lassen Sie 
doch den Fihrer zum Worte.” (Let’s get 
on with the Fiihrer’s words.) But the 
Fiihrer’s words were an anticlimax. They 
merely sounded like a rehash of many pre- 
vious speeches. 


Significance-——~— 


At the root of the Reich’s troubles was 
the stark fact that it was running out of 
manpower. How serious this had become 
was shown by an order issued by Fritz 
Sauckel, Reich Commissar for the Mobili- 
zation of Manpower, enrolling for labor 
service all men between the ages of 16 and 
65, not yet under arms, and drafting all 
women between the ages of 17 to 45. 

The conscription of women suggested 
that the Reich considers they will be an 
important new source to be tapped. But 
women have been working for Germany 
for the last three years. In 1939, there 
were about 15,000,000 women workers, and 
today there are probably 16,000,000, mak- 
ing it questionable whether the new draft 
will produce many more capable wonten 
workers. What may happen is that women 
may be taken from farm work and put into 
industry. 

Nor is it likely that the new call-up for 
German boys will yield an adequate crop 
of industrial workers, as most of the boys 
of 15 and 16 are already engaged in e 


. sential war work. The reason why the army 


in Germany has not yet taken the teen- 
age boys below the age of 18 has been Hit- 
ler’s desire to keep them in school long 
enough to complete their education in Nasi 
party principles. However, the army con- 
scription of 15- and 16-year-olds would 
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swell the ranks by about 1,200,000 after a 
ee g e : 

Apart from these sources, the only other 
methods of relieving men in industry for 
army duty would be through the cutting 
down of production for civilian needs— 
now at a very low ebb—and the increased 
use of war prisoners. If all these means 
failed to produce sufficient new reserves for 
manpower, Hitler would be thrown back 
upon foreign labor to an increasing extent 
to make up the recent heavy losses in men 
and materials. 


What Ailed Tojo? 


On Jan. 28, Premier Hideki Tojo as- 
cended the rostrum of the Diet chamber 
in Tokyo, adjusted his huge, horn-rimmed 
spectacles, and began to shout into a 
microphone in a sharp, high-pitched voice. 
The occasion was the reopening of the 
Diet after the New Year’s recess. 

Tojo foreshadowed the formation of 
puppet regimes in Burma and the Philip- 
pines, predicted eventual victory, and as- 
sured the Japanese people that their coun- 
try was impregnable. But the Premier’s 
fervor ran highest when he spoke of Hak- 
ko Ichiu, the army’s pernicious “Eight 
Corners of the World Under One Roof” 
doctrine. Supposedly dating back 2,603 
years, this mystical theory was dusted off 
by the army to justify its designs for 
world conquest. Tojo’s newest contribu- 
tion on the subject: “The Japanese people 
are fighting for a great ideal they have 
cherished for 3,000 years—to enable all 
countries, each in its proper place, and 
all peoples to live their lives in peace and 
security.” The catch was that, under Hak- 
ko Ichiu. the “proper place” of each coun- 
try is beneath Japan. 

To the Diet members, Tojo’s exposition 
of Hakko Ichiu was a familiar and dull 
business. What they would have really 
liked to hear was the reason for Tojo’s 
mysterious “illness,” which had led the 
Diet officers to order seven-day postpone- 
ment of the session. Tojo himself would 
reveal nothing, but the Diet sensed a 
sharp internal squabble. 

Signs of disagreement among Japan’s 
rulers first appeared on Jan. 14, during a 
secret meeting of the State Council, at- 
tended by eight ex-Premiers and. members 
of the present Cabinet. Tojo, presiding, 
announced his intention to force through 
two bills giving him vast additional pow- 
ers. One bill would give him control over 
war production; the other, control over the 
work of all the ministries. 

If approved by the Council, the bills 
would have been introduced in the Diet 
on Jan. 21. However, the opposition was 
vehement. Big business refused to grant 
Tojo the power he wanted. The bureau- 
crats fought to retain what little author- 
ity they still retained in the government. 
Tojo in typical Japanese fashion fell “ill,” 
while go-betweens sought a solution. Tojo 
and the army apparently won. Even before 
Tojo’s bills came before it, the Diet an- 
nounced it would “carry out certain im- 
portant measures . . . needed by the arma- 
ment industry.” Tojo then recovered. 


Roosevelt watches Giraud and de Gaulle at Casa- 
blanca: The handshake showed how they felt 


French vs. French 


They met. They talked. But beyond 
agreeing that France must be liberated by 
the defeat of Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
they agreed on little else. And that was the 
chief result of the meeting at Casablanca 
between Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud, High 
Commissioner of North Africa, and Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, Fighting French leader. 
Brought together under the powerful aus- 
pices of the President and the Prime Min- 
ister, the two Frenchmen apparently parted 
as cantankerous and divided as when they 
met. 

Giraud did, however, come out top dog 
in the race for prestige with the Allies. 
Since he commands a large number of 
French troops in the vital North African 
zone, he took a large part in the Allied 
strategical planning and conferred with 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill on four 
separate occasions. On the other hand, de 
Gaulle, who arrived five days late because 
bad weather had grounded his plane, had 
only one conference with the President and 
then devoted himself mostly to talks with 
General Giraud and the staff which ac- 
companied him. 

The limited results of those talks were 
illustrated by statements from both sides 
last week: in Algiers, Giraud made it clear 
that the two groups would remain separate 
entities, maintaining only military and 
economic “liaison.” In London, a de Gaulle 
spokesman predicted te exchange of mili- 
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tary and economic mis- 
sions but stressed that 
there would be no fusion 
of the Fighting French 
and French North Afri- 
can Armies. 

Politics was the osten- 
sible barrier between the 
two men. Actually, both 
men are novices in poli- 
tics, with only vague 
ideas of how France 
should be run after the 
war. Merrill Mueller, 
NEWSWEEK’Ss corre- 
spondent in North Af- 
rica, cabled: “Someof the 
difficulties in the situa- 
tion may be due as much 
to the prima donna char- 
acteristics of the leaders 
themselves as to political 
differences —de Gaulle . 
seems to forget he is a 
junior general while 
Giraud seems to ignore 
the fact that for two 
years de Gaulle has stood 
without compromise as 
the fighting symbol] of 
the French Army.” 

Those temperamental 
characteristics are in 
part the product of 
French military tradi- 
tion. Like Marshal Henri 
Pétain and Gen. Maurice 
Gustave Gamelin, French 
commander in chief when 
the war broke out, both 
Giraud and de Gaulle are graduates of St. 
Cyr. Both sure the tradition which exalts 
the French officer, holds the Germans in 
respect, tends to despise the British and 
Americans except as naval fighters, and, 
above all, breeds an intellectual arrogance 
that makes personal compromise difficult. 

Such intolerance has frequently been dis- 
played by de Gaulle in his dealings. It also 
came out in Giraud at Casablanca. There 
the North African leader showed plainly 
that he considered any questioning of his 
policies as an insilt to his honor. He 
astonished American and British conferees 
by sometimes talking in the third person 
—“General Giraud thinks this,” or “Gen- 
eral Giraud thinks that.” 

Intellectual aloofness had tended to in- 
sulate both men’s thinking as they planned 
for more than two years how to liberate 
France—Giraud as a prisoner of war until 
his escape from K@6nigstein fortress last 
April, and de Gaulle as head of the Fight- 
ing French in London. And for that reason, 
many of the Casablanca conferees wel- 
comed a proposal that, as his emissary to 
Giraud, de Gaulle send Gen. Georges 
Catroux, 65-year-old Fighting French High 
Commissioner in Syria who not only out- 
ranks both Giraud and de Gaulle. but was 
also one of Giraud’s comrades in arms in 
the Moroccan campaign against the Riffs. 

While Giraud and de Gaulle bickered, 
reform of the muddled internal situation in 
French North Africa lagged. The story of 
what was going on began to come out in 
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full last week when Lt. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower took the lid off the censorship 
of political news from Algeria and Morocco. 

One of the revelations was that there are 
four large concentration camps in Morocco 
filled with Spanish Republicans, Jews, 
Poles, and others charged merely with 
“working against the state,” which in al- 
most all cases means being pro-Allied or 
pro-de Gaulle. These captives were not 
released under the late Admiral Jean Dar- 
lan’s edict, which called for freeing only 
those political prisoners accused of specific 
crimes. It was also disclosed that pro- 
Allied former prisoners who have now been 
released .are still being shadowed by the 
Gestapo-like secret police of Gen. Auguste 
Nogués, governor of Morocco, who, many 
believe, is still pro-Axis at heart. 

The continuance of these and similar 
conditions, according to Drew Middleton 
of The New York Times, has not only 
caused many North Africans to lose faith 
in the Americans but has also promoted 
widespread apathy to the war. And most 
of the people, he added, now care for noth- 
ing except to make money out of the price 
boom caused by the Allied landings. 


Schweinehund 


The “Chief”—that mysterious anti-Nazi 
German announcer broadcasting daily over 
the secret radio station Gustav Siegfried 
Eins—hates the Italians and has a keen 
nose for scandal. Last week, the “Chief” 
. combined his enthusiasms and got on the 
beam with one of his best stories. Here is a 
literal translation of the broadcast: 

“We have one Italian too many in Ber- 
lin: Ambassador Dino Alfieri. He must dis- 
appear. Let the Italians send us someone 
else in his stead, but Alfieri must go— 
and quickly . . . The business of the am- 
bassador of an allied country is neither 
continuously to incite his government 
against us, nor to avail himself of the ab- 
sence at the front of German officers in 
order to go to bed with their wives. 

“Alfieri has done both, in ample measure 
..- And now a German officer has caught 
him in one of his noisome escapades and 
has whipped him like a dog. Out with him 
now! ... 

“T'll tell the story as succinctly as pos- 
sible. It is not very edifying. The victim 
in this case was a Capt. Joachim von 
Oertzen, Chief of Ordnance on the staff 
of a panzer division of the Afrika Korps. 
- When the captain, on the night of last 
Dec. 29, unexpectedly returned wounded 
to Berlin, he found at his home, Hohen- 
zollerndamm 7, his wife in the company 
of a man of southern type who could not 
explain either his presence at this late 
hour, or the condition he was in. 

“The southerner refused to give his 
name, whereupon Oertzen lashed his face 
several times with a horsewhip, then threw 
him downstairs, and his clothes after him, 


right into the arms of a liveried chauffeur . 


who had been waiting outside the door in 
a large, black limousine. From con- 
fession of his wife, Oertzen then learned 
the name of the ‘Schweinehund’—the 
Italian Ambassador Dino Alfieri. And it 


was not the first night. This had been go- 
ing on for weeks. . 

“For Oertzen, of course, there was only 
one way of restoring his honor: -a duel. 
The next morning he reported the case 
to his superior, ‘Lt. Gen. von Haase . . . 
On Jan. 10, a court of honor met... 
which, under the subduing influence of po- 
litical authorities set in motion by Alfieri, 
arrived at the following verdict: 

“*The offended officer has fully done 
his duty by (a) administering corporal 
punishment to the adulterer caught in 
flagrante delicto: (b) promptly reporting 
the incident to his commander; (c) asking 
for permission to challenge the offender; 
and (d) suing his wife for a divorce. How- 





ever, in view of the high diplomatic posi- 
tion of the offender, the court cannot 
grant permission for a duel as it might 
affect relations with a power at present 
allied with us . . . On the other hand, the 
court is fully aware that this decision, 
made under the pressure of war conditions, 
does not give full satisfaction to the of- 
fended. It therefore suggests to the offend- 
er to leave his post in order not further 
to aggravate the situation. 

“It’s too bad that lousy fellow Alfieri 
could not be made to face Oertzen’s pis- 
tol. But it couldn’t be done. His Excel- 
lency the Italian Ambassador and Adult- 
erer cannot be simply shot down by a 
German staff captain because this might 
get us into trouble with our precious ally. 

“But why doesn’t the swine go? Isn’t 
Oertzen’s horsewhip and the slap from a 
German court of honor suggestive enough 
to make this filthy Italian roué beat it 
from our Reich territory? The fellow ought 
to have been shot long ago, for after all 
the black record of this [obscenity deleted] 
and notorious race defiler Alfieri does not 


date from Dec. 29, 1942. Why should such 





a diplomatic whoremonger be allowed to 
misuse the hospitality of Germany merely 
because he is the whoremonger of a so- 
called friendly power that will betray us 
at the first opportunity, anyway?” 


Portent of Terror 


If the day should ever come when we 
must go, if some day we are compelled to 
leave the scene of history, we will slam the 
door so hard that the universe will shake 
and mankind will stand back in stupefac- 
tion. 


These extraordinary words were writ- ‘3 


ten by Joseph Goebbels in the magazine 
Das Reich. What did the Propaganda 


_ Minister mean? It hardly seemed possible, 


but he seemed to be implying that in the 
face of defeat the Germans would in- 
stitute a reign of terror and destruction 
that would leave Europe in ruins. Other 


Nazi leaders have hinted at the same “4 


course of action and the Unconditional- 
surrender decision of the Casablanca con- 
ference may strengthen them in their reso- 
lution. 

How would the Germans carry out 
such a policy? The answer is that they 


have already begun it. What has hap- | 


pened in the occupied countries has pro- 
vided a pattern for what may come later. 


. The events of last week alone are a good 


example. 

In Poland the Gestapo intensified a 
month-old manhunt. Passing from indi- 
vidual arrests to mass roundups, the Nazis 
combed entire districts for all potential 
insurgents. In a few days, some 35,000 
persons were seized on the streets in 
Warsaw alone, Prime Minister Wladislaw 
Sikorski of Poland revealed in London. 
Another 40,000 were deported from the 
region north of Warsaw near Bialowice 
Forest, he said. 


A new wave of terror also struck France. 


The brunt of the Nazi fury fell on Mar- 
seille. When the German occupation au- 
thorities ordered evacuation of Marseil- 
les’ Old Harbor area, in order to turn 
it into a defense zone, the 40,000 inhabi- 
tants of that district barricaded them- 
selves in their homes. German field guns 
then razed the narrow, crowded streets, 
with their ramshackle houses and pic- 
turesque bistros, while SS sharpshooters 
blazed at Frenchmen trying to escape 
from windows and rooftops. At least 250 
persons, including 70 women, were shot 
while many more committed suicide. In 
Yugoslavia, the German military com- 
mander, General Bader, issued a procla- 
mation which made virtually the entire 
population of four Serbian districts hos- 
tages against the eventuality of a general 
uprising. 

Another and worse terror drive through- 
out Nazi-held Europe also was _fore- 
shadowed by the appointment, on Jan. 29, 
of a new Chief of the German Security 
Police—the post last held by the late 
Reinhard Heydrich, the “Hangman.” As 
his successor Hitler selected a 39-year-old 
Austrian Elite Guard General, Ernst Kal- 
tenbrunner, hitherto Gestapo chief in 
Austria. 
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Sorry, the Postman says “No!” 


WISH we could mail you a 

Four Roses Hot Toddy—just to 

let you know what a downright mar- 
velous cold-weather drink it is. 

We can’t. So we suggest the next 
best thing: 

If you haven’t a bottle of Four 
Roses on hand, get one at the near- 
est liquor store and follow our recipe 
for the world’s finest hot toddy. 


Then settle back in your favorite 
chair before the fire and slowly 
sip the warm and fragrant master- 


piece that you and Four Roses have 
created! 
Recipe for 

the world’s finest Hot Toddy 
Put a piece of sugar in the bottom of a 
glass and dissolve it with a little hot 
water. Add a twist of lemon peel (bruise 
it firmly) ...four cloves and, if you 
desire, a stick of cinnamon. Pour in a 
generous jigger of that matchless whis- 
key, Four Roses ...and fill the glass’ 
with steaming hot water. 

Frankfort Distilleries, Inc:, Louis- 
ville & Baltimore. 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof 





THE WEDDING OF 
STEEL AND RUBBER 


—the most revolutionary improvement in conveyor 


belting since the beginning of modern industry 


OW in the midst of war Good- 

year brings to American indus- 
try a historic advance in conveyor 
belting — a development that now 
makes it possible to transport bulk 
tonnage far longer distances than 
ever before without transfer — and 
at far lower cost per ton-mile! 


In this new Goodyear belt the car- 
cass, or load-carrying element, is 
composed of sinewy, multi-strand 
steel cables instead of conventional 
cotton fabric construction. Cables 
are embedded in rubber by a special 
Goodyear process that permanently 
bonds cover to carcass and insures 


long flex life. 


Eliminates transfer points 


With this new steel-cable carcass a 
belt of the same thickness as an or- 
dinary 6-ply carrier has the strength 
equivalent of normal 14-ply con- 
struction. This greater strength in 
a thin flexible belt now makes it 
a to employ single belts 
rom TWO to THREE miles 

long, where the terrain 
permits, in place of a series 

of several shorter belts 

that would have been 
necessary heretofore. 


The great advantage of 
this is obvious. Using one 
belt instead of several 


eliminates transfer points, and with 
them the duplication of motor, 
take-ups, controls and supervision 
necessary to operate individual belts. 
These savings alone will pay the 
cost of the belt in large tonnage 


operations. 


Elimination of transfer points pre 

vents jamming of material in trat- 

sit, and reduces breakage. The sted! 
belt “troughs “better, 
too, permitting heaviet 
loads to be carried 
without spillage. 
STEEL-CABLE V-BELTS 
too—last for months is 
tanks and armored cats 


=> % 
where conventional bell 
“Inrn out” in a few hours 











Phantom outline shows how single Goodyear 


steel cable conveyor belt can be installed in 


open pit mines to liff ore to surface, elimt- 


nating benches required with other transport. 


World’s lowest-cost bulk 
transportation 


This great development further ad- 
vances the position of Goodyear 
overland belt haulage systems as the 
world’s lowest-cost carrier for bulk 
tonnage. The first Goodyear steel- 
cable belt is already in operation 
on the Mesabi Range, speeding iron 
ore output. For the time being these 
belts are restricted to such essential 
war industries, but after victory 
they promise new economies in all 
mining, construction and other 
large haulage operations. Men of 
vision, planning for the future 
now, can get full details from the 
G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man 
—byw riting Goodyear, Akron, Ohio 
or Los Angeles, California. 





ERITAGE OF HOSPITALITY STEEPED IN CHERISHED TRADITIONS—MILITARY, CIVIC, CULTURAL—PHILADELPHIA Is 


EQUALLY FAMED FOR ITS HERITAGE OF HOSPITALITY. AS THE CAPITAL OF GCop 
LIVING, PHILADELPHIA’S TIME-HONORED NAME IS TODAY PROUDLY UPHELD BY ‘THIS 
TRULY ARISTOCRATIC BLEND. YOUR FIRST SIP TELLS YOU INSTANTLY THAT 
PHILADELPHIA IS A ‘SPECIAL OCCASION’’ WHISKY, BASED ON CHOICEST RESERVE 


STOCKS. YET YOU CAN AFFORD TO ENJOY IT, REGULARLY AND OFTEN, 
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- THE NATION ° 


Czars Chosen for ‘Toughness 
Get Tough With Each Other 


Conflicts Among War Chiefs 
Revealed When Jeffers Fights 
to Get Priorities for Rubber 


-.. The Kremlin in 1917 had nothing on 


Washington in 1948. Whereas Iniperial 
Russia contented itself with one czar at a 
time, the nation’s capital, with character- 
istic enterprise, had seven—as of this 
week. They were: James F. Byrnes, eco- 
nomic stabilization; Donald M. Nelson, 
production; Harold L. Ickes, petroleum 
and coal; William M. Jeffers, rubber; 


Claude R. Wickard, food; Paul V. Mc- © 


Nutt, manpower, and Joseph B. Eastman, 
transportation. 

In the nation’s mighty effort, each of 
these men, commissioned to drive relent- 
lessly ahead toward his assigned goal, holds 
sway over his own field. But the czars 
can’t always work independently of each 
other: the country’s economic system is 
too closely meshed for their boundaries 
to be clearly defined. 


§ Former Supreme Court Justice James F. 
Byrnes has thus far ruled as super czar. 
- Economic Stabilization director and ac- 
tually the nation’s executive vice presi- 
dent, he handles arguments thrown him 
by the President and frequently irons out 
_ differences without the need for an appeal 
to Mr. Roosevelt. But much of his au- 
thority in arbitrating is unclear. 


{ The appointment of Donald Nelson as 
War Production Board chief mollified de- 
mands for a heavy-fisted production czar. 
Main traffic director of the crisscrossed or- 
ganization chart, he nevertheless has in 
the WPB setup only one of the other 
czars—Jeffers, who is semi-autonomous 
and di with Nelson on occasion. 
The rest rule their fields outside the WPB 
framework. 


{ Food Administrator Wickard, who re- 
cently took the WPB’s food section away 
from it, must still beg WPB Chief Nel- 
son for materials to raise and process crops 
for his Larder of Democracy. He depends 
on the Office of Price Administration to 
Taise prices when necessary to farmers, 
although as Secretary of Agriculture he 
can veto prices set on actual farm pro- 
duce. He must look to McNutt for the 
draft deferment of farm hands. 


q Petroleum Coordinator Ickes’s decisions 
on oil and solid-fue! distribution are sub- 
ject in part to Tranzportation Czar East- 
man’s allocdfjon of freight gondolas as be- 
tween coal &nd ore, tank cars as between 


oil and chemicals. His calculations on the 


volume of petroleum to be moved by 
truck are affected by Rubber Czar Jef- 
fers’s control over tires. 


q Eastman is similarly affected, in his 
capacity as director of truck transporta- 
tion, by the Jeffers control of truck tires. 


q After a tussle with the military, Mc- 
Nutt took over the Selective-Service Sys- 
tem and became manpower czar, but still 
must go to the National War Labor Board 
for necessary wage adjustments. In de- 
ciding how many men shall fight and how 
many work in war and food production, he 
is subject to challenge by the Army-Navy 
joint chiefs of staff and also to Congres- 
sional reconsideration of the draft act. 
WPB orders deciding what industries 
shall operate or shut down, and National 
Labor Relations Board wage decisions, 
also affect McNutt. 


{ National Rubber Administrator Jeffers 
controls truck tires, but Eastman put lim- 
itations on farmers and their trucks. OPA 
gas rationing affects him, as possibly does 
McNutt’s control over tires for war workers. 





Necessarily, each czar must strive to 
bowl over all opposition to protect the 
neck he stuck out when he accepted his 


" job. Last week Jeffers, the most outspoken 


czar of them all, blew the lid off a kettle 
that had been boiling for weeks. 

The Baruch rubber report had recom- 
mended building up of a rubber stockpile 
of 1,037,000 tons. Taking this report as 
his “bible,” the colorful, hard-hitting new- 
comer to Washington determined to meet 
1944 goals by erecting the necessary syn- 
thetic-rubber plants in 19438, and de- 
manded top priorities on the materials 
needed for their construction—valves, 
compressors, condensers, boilers, radiators, 
and other technical apparatus. But the 
Army and Navy were also demanding 
these parts for sorely needed escort vessels 
and for gasoline refineries to produce 100- 
octane gasoline vital for warplanes. 

To take care of the armed forces, too, 
the WPB tossed Jeffers materials to com- 
plete a mere 20 per cent of his plant- 
building program (he had asked for 65 
or 70 per cent). He bounced back for 
more, but heard nothing until WPB Chief 
Nelson on Jan. 26 told a Senate agricul- 
ture subcommittee that he proposed rais- 
ing the figure to 55 per cent. 

From the same witness stand, the un- 
daunted Jeffers told senators he proposed -- 
to stand by his original request unless 
overruled by a “higher authority”—pre- 

sumably President — 

Roosevelt. In Baltimore 

a day earlier he had 

told a meeting of the 

Council of State Gov- 

ernments that his pre- 

cious synthetic-rubber 
. program was being de- 
layed by “so-called ex- 
pediters—Army and 

Navy loafers.” Later he 

amplified the term “loaf- 

er” as an old railroad 
expression which meant 
someone “unnecessary 

on a job.” And after a 

few days he elaborated 

still further. Asserting 
that he had referred to 

Army and Navy expe- 

diters “and” loafers, he 

told congressmen inves- 
tigating his charges that 

_ the press had misquoted 
him on the phrase in 
question. 

The rubber czar’s 
blasts brought prompt - 
results. A directive is- 
sued by super-czar 
Byrnes gave Jeffers 

- enough critical materials 
to bring the rubber con- 
struction program up to 
almost the halfway 


Cailisie © N. ¥. Herald Tribune 


“Three Men on a Raft” 


mark. Special priorities 
and scheduling were as- 





-ee thanks to speed 


born on troopships of ‘17 


In this Global war, getting our fighting 
men to their destinations safely often 
means getting them there quickly... out- 
running the U-boat packs. That's where 
America’s former luxury liners come in 
—ocean greyhounds that made blue rib- 
bon crossings in the days of peace. And 
in their speed, Sturtevant pioneering 
plays its part—yesterdays of pioneering 
that speed victory today. 


In the last war it was two ships, the 
“Great Northern” and “Northérn Pacific”, 
their fires fanned by the first Sturtevant 
vertical turbine driven blowers, that 
established record crossings in troopship 
service. And when U.S. troop handling 
records of this war can be announced, 
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TRANSPORTS 


GET ‘EM THERE SAFER! 


it will be the former S.S. America or one 
of the thousand other Sturtevant-equip- 
ped ships that will have won a new blue- 
ribbon of the Atlantic. . 


Every sea-going fan that is squeezing the 
last knot of speed from every drop of 
fuel aboard our Victory Fleet can thank 
yesterdays of Sturtevant pioneering... 
pioneering that is bearing fruit today in 
countless ways to step up the speed and 
power of America’s war machine. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Hyde Park 
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sured for 452,000 of the Baruch-recom- 
mended total of 1,037,000 tons, or 43.6 
per cent of the rubber planned for 1943 
and 1944. 

The outspoken Midwesterner told re- 
porters who asked if he were satisfied: “I 
came down here to get the rubber pro- 
gram through. I am going to get that 
program through.” As if to prove it, on 
Monday he told a House Military and 
Naval Affairs joint subcommittee that 
Army and Navy attempts to “operate the 
domestic economy” would result in its 
collapse. The services, he said, had at- 
tempted to “impede and eclipse” his dutieg, 
But. Under Secretary of War Robert. P, 
Patterson had a comeback. He told the 
congressmen that both the synthetic-rub- 
ber and vital military programs “must go 
forward in balance, and when an attempt 
is made to project the rubber program 
ahead, I don’t think we’re in balance.” 


Significance-— 


The czar system serves a useful pur: 





~pose by centering all responsibility for a! 


given commodity in a single individual. 
But conflict inevitably springs in part 
from the very fact that in choosing a czar 
a rip-roaring, nail-eating man of action 
is sought. 

Jeffers was hailed as the answer to a 
prayer when he openly defied farm-bloe 
senators on the issue of rayon vs. cotton 
cords for Army truck tires. His wrestle 
with the Army and Navy over priorities 
in tools displayed’ the same _ toughness, 
but it happened to operate against the 
very agencies for whom most of the syn- 
thetic rubber is being rushed. 

The Baruch rubber committee did not 
study aviation gasoline and escort ships. 
In fact, it excepted from the proposed 
rubber administrator’s absolute powers 
certain conflicts with aviation gasoline and 
toluene for explosives. But on the other 
hand it stressed. that “unless the flow of 
materials for the construction of these syn- 
thetic-rubber plants is insured, there will 
be no rubber in the fourth quarter of 1943 
with which to equip a modern mechanized 


army.” . : 
Jeffers thinks of that sentence when he L 
tells friends that the President called him t 


from Omaha, handed him the Baruch 
“bible,” and told him to get the job done. 
He says he will continue to do so until his 
orders are changed. With talk of new 7 
czars—in shipbuilding and in power, for 
example—their bruising struggles will keep 
on screaming from the headlines as they 
fight out the battles of war economy and 
munitions production. 


Unstable Genius 


After falling out with upper-bracket 
Nazis in 1987, Ernst Franz Sedgwick 
Hanfstaengl, American-educated onetime 
friend of Adolf Hitler and former direc- 
tor of the German Foreign Press Bureau, 
turned up in London. In 1939 the British 
interned him and he was brought to 4 
Canadian concentration camp, After this 
period of comparative obl#ion, Hanf- 
staengl—known as Putzi to his former 
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This is the way to win a battle 
in the desert 


Libya and North Africa made it clearer 
than ever: THIs Is A WAR OF SUPPLY. 


In 1918, an American soldier could be 
equipped and maintained on 5 tons of 
supplies each year. 

But today, for every soldier sent 
abroad, 10% tons of shipping space must 


be provided for equipment.alone. And it - 


takes an additional 18 tons of shipping to 
supply a single soldier for a year! 


Supply is a matter of ships. 
And ships need electricity. 


Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring 
John Charles Thomas — NBC Network, 
Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 


Vast quantities of electric power, for a 
thousand vital tasks that must be done 
to take a convoy safely across the seas... 


Electricity to steer the vessels and 
operate the radios and signal lights. 


Electricity to detect the approach of 
enemy subs and planes, to sound the 
alarm, to organize the defense. 


Electricity to power great cargo 
winches, and delicate navigating instru- 
ments. 


Electricity to make magnetic mines 





harmless, to provide invisible “black 
light” for reading charts at night. Elec- 
tricity to keep food fresh, to cook it, to 
ventilate the ships, to provide comfort 
for the crews. 


Electricity in every freighter, every tank- 
er, every Navy escort vessel—io help win 
the war of supply! 


We of Westinghouse take tremendous 
pride in building so much of the elec- 
trical equipment, so many of the great 
turbines and gears and electric drives, 
for the ships of America’s Navy and 
Merchant Marine. 


Into every piece of that equipment 
go all our “know-how,” all our skill, all 
our determination to do our share in this 
war—and if possible, a little more. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES— OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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TOOK OFF 
FROM A LOT OF PLACES 


(| AT ONCE 


\ NNOTHER American fight- 

ing plane has been put in the sky 

—and American industrial work- 

ers, practically anywhere, may see 

it and take pride in the fact that 1 menenical rier Product 
they helped put it there. For a down the line, so does the Industri- 
plane's first flight really starts from poset Vacilitier for shad 

a lot of places—the coal miner ‘and efficiency on industry’s equip- 
has supplied the fuel for other in- ™¢* meds. The en ar 
dustries which produce aircraft ma- completely qualified service on me- 
terials and parts, other miners and ¢anical rubber as well as other 
quarrymen have. made different ~” 

ores and materials available ... the personnel of metal pro- 
ducing plants have doubled and redoubled their efforts to pro- 
vide enough aluminum, steel, copper, etc. for the vast number 
of planes we need ... men and women in widely divergent 


manufacturing plants the country over have turned to the job. 


of making airplane sections or parts. All these and many more, 
in addition to those who are specifically classified as aircraft 
workers, have had a share in hatching this bird of war. 

Better than any others, these people who are on the actual 
production lines know the far-reaching importance of mechan- 
ical rubber products to all the industrial processes which a 
finished airplane represents. Either in their own hands or all 
around them, no matter what their field, they see industrial 
rubber hose and belting serving vital operating functions. 
Making sure that war industry has enough of the right kind of 
rubber equipment is Republic’s assignment today. REPUBLIC 
RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER AND TIRE CORP., 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


e Help to conserve the nation's 
rubber. See that your plant bas a 
H. 


Get your SCRAP 
° Republic's ‘Handbook of C. 
into the fight i Nenelasion end Ure of Me 
chanical Rubber Equipment."" Write. 


HOSE © BELTING « MOLDED GOODS ( ‘ 


DIVISION OF 


LEE RUBBER & T 


<i> 
Va. PACKING e EXTRUDED PRODUCTS 


IRE CORPORATION | 
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Hanfstaengl told about the Nazis 


Nazi friends—turned up in the news again 
last week when it was learned belatedly 
that he had been transferred to this coun- 
try last summer. He was said to have been | 
giving the War and Navy Departments | 
the benefit of his knowledge of the Nazi | 
hierarchy. But a State Department spokes- | 
man admitted that Putzi was regarded as © 
a “rather unstable genius.” Wg 
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Happy Birthday 


Where the President himself was on his 
61st birthday was a big military secret, 
though every reader of the news was 
aware that he had been in Trinidad only 
a matter of hours before (see page 19). 
Instead of. his voice, the nation’s radio 
listeners heard the almost-as-familiar tones 
of the First Lady, reading her husband's 
annual message of gratitude to the crowds 
who were dancing that others might walk. 
The President, through Mrs. Roosevelt, 
thanked the nation for “a truly happy 
birthday.” Then a one-night easing of the 
pleasure-driving ban enabled Mrs. Roose- 
velt to tour eight of Washington’s nine 
Birthday Balls with a retinue of Holly- 
wood stars and musicians. 

But between the country’s dimmed-out 
coasts, there was a wartime damper on 
the President’s birthday parties. San 
Diego, Seattle, and Chicago, and other 
busy centers had no celebrations; trans- 
portation trouble and war work preoc- 
cupied the people. In Fort Worth, Texas. 
however, women workers in slacks, just 
off the swing shift, joined hundreds of 
other dancers at half a dozen balls. 

The celebration in New York brought 
5,000 to the Waldorf-Astoria, among them — 
the No. 1 Birthday Ball guest: Sister 
Elizabeth. Kenny of Australia, the plump 
motherly nurse whose hot-pack and mas 
sage treatment has enabled many a polié 
victim to walk again. It was through the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
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NEVER HAVE TO STUDY 


No, lad, your “homework” won't include 
any of these strange, foreign, unwhole- 
some teachings . . . all of us are fighting 
to make sure of that. 


You’re proud to be an American and we 
are seeing to it that you can always hold 
your head high. Millions of Americans 
are working together — on the battle 
front and on the production front — to 
assure a decent world now and a better 
world when you are grown up. 


And while we are working and fighting, 
we're learning, too — learning how to 


make a lot of things better with light - 


metals and plastics and chemicals — de- 
signing and building machines that will 
not only provide more of the good things 
of life but will also mean jobs for the 








iT, SON! 


fathers of boys like you — and for you: 
too, when the time comes. 

That’s really the reason why all of us at 
Kearney & Trecker are doing all we can— 
building the machine tools that are need- 
ed to make the weapons to win the 
Yes, son, it will be a bet- 

ter, brighter world when 

our fight is won. 


KEARNEY & net ECKER 


MILWAUKEE, wis ONsIN 


‘“‘Buy Victory with War Bonds’? 


Clbiboauher MACHINE TOOL 














TOUGH GOING...is desert warfare 


North Africa,..heat, cold, sand and rain 
combine to try men’s souls...to kill their 
machines. Nowhere in this global war 
are men and equipment subjected to 
more grueling hardships than in the 
desert campaigns. 

in 1930, Solar began making airplane 
exhaust manifolds of stainless steel. To- 
day, the experience of the past thirteen 
yeors contributes to the performance S0!ar is one of many pro- 


and durability of America’s airplanes in duction fronts. Our fighting 
the North African desert. forces can be assured that 
industry is also “cutting the 


pattern for Victory.” 





EXHAUST SYSTEMS 
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sis, which sponsors the Birthday Balls,’ 
that her methods were investigated in the 
past year and approved by American phy- 
sicians, 


World Relief Preview 


Fred K. Hoehler arrived in North Africa 
last week. He got no headlines—those 
were given over to the Casablanca meet- 
ing of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. Yet in a sense Hoeh- 
ler’s presence in Africa was as significant 
as the war chiefs’. The former director of 
the American Public Welfare Association 
and public-safety director of Cincinnati 
was the first man appointed by Herbert 
H. Lehman to take up his duties as a field 
director of Foreign Rehabilitation and Re- 
lief—the potentially vast new agency that 
is also a weapon of psychological warfare, 
putting a new twist to the old slogan that 


* “Food Will Win the War.”* 


For, as Lehman explained at a testi- 
monial dinner in New York last Sunday, 
the job to which President Roosevelt last 
fall called him from the governorship of 
New York (Newsweek, Nov. 30, 1942) 


’ is to bring to nations despoiled by the 


Axis “food for the starving and medicine 
for the sick . . . and to restore each of 


‘the liberated countries to soundness and 


to strength so that each may make its full 


- contribution to a United Nations’ victory 


and to the stable and enduring peace for 
which all of us are striving.” 

In the wake of other victorious Allied 
armies, other FRR field directors will en- 
ter into other reconquered lands, just as 
Hoehler followed after our forces in North 
Africa. In certain exceptional cases and 
for potent diplomatic reasons, FRR may 
move limited amounts of food through the © 
blockade to Greece and other nations still 
dominated by the Axis. Since this is a 
global war, the organization eventually 
may well reach countries all over the 
world and affect some 500,000,000 per- 
sons—a number whose magnitude is ap- 
parent when compared with the 100,000,- 
000 Herbert Hoover helped during the 
last war. 

Thus admittedly blazing trails, FRR is 
still in the study and planning stage. But 
at its Washington offices in the shabby 
government-leased Walker Johnson Build- 
ing—its fledgling staff of a dozen aides and 
40 clerks has already advanced far enough 
in its work to permit this NEwswerek 
preview of how Lehman’s broad principles 
will apply: 


Reuter: In each liberated area, FRR’s 
first job will be to curb starvation, mal- 
nutrition, epidemics, and deaths by expos- 
ure by supplying the native population 
with free food, clothing, emergency shel- 
ter, rudimentary sanitation, quarantine of 
concentration camps, and free medicine. 


- For food, it will draw on the stockpiles al- 


ready accumulated by the Agriculture De- 





*Hoehler took the post assigned to William 
Hodson, New York City welfare commissioner, 
who was killed in a plane crash in Dutch 
ss en route to North Africa (NEWsWEEK, 








GrowiInc AND GOING—that’s the 
story of our armed forces. 


Growing every day. And going every 
night, for long distance troop movements 
are usually under cover of darkness, in 
Pullman sleeping cars. 


It’s a big job for the railroads to haul 
somany cars. And a big job for Pullman 
to provide them. But it’s a welcome job 
to both of us, one we’re proud and happy 
we were prepared to handle. 


Prepared? Oh, yes. The way Pullman 
and the railroads worked together in 
peacetime—through the Pullman “‘pool’’ 
of sleeping cars—fitted right into the war- 
time picture. 


Here’s how that "pool” works: 
> Railroad passenger traffic in different 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN I 
25.000 TROOPS A NIGHT NOW= . 








“OVER HILL, OVER DALE, WE WILL RIDE THE /RON RAIL... 





AS THE PULLMANS GO ROLLING Aton, 


parts of the country fluctuates with the 
season. Travel south, for instance, is 
heaviest ‘in winter. And travel north 
increases in the summer. 


> If each railroad owned and operated 
enough sleeping cars to handle its 
own peak loads, many of those cars 
would be idle most of the year. 


> With the Pullman “pool,” however, 
over one hundred different railroads 
share in the availability of a sleeping 
car fleet big enough to handle their 
combined requirements at any one time. 
As the travel load shifts north, south, 
east or west, these Pullman sleeping 
cars shift with it. They are seldom idle 
because when fewer cars are needed 
on one railroad, more are needed on 
another. 








Copyright 1943, The Pullman Co. 


Now that war has come, this ‘‘pool’’ 
operation of sleeping cars enables troop 
trains to be made up on short notice—at 
widely scattered points—and routed over 
any combination of railroads. 


That’s what we meant when we said 
that Pullman and the railroads were pre- 
paredto handlethe tremendous mass move- 
ment of troops that goes on constantly. 


It takes a lot of sleeping cars to do it. 
Almost drains the Pullman ‘“‘pool’’ at 
times. As a result, civilian travelers are 
sometimes inconvenienced. 


But the war comes first with the rail- 
roads and first. with Pullman—just as 
it comes first with you! 
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DYoM ZolUMals\2to Mey ol-Valo] mcoleyh; 
to help rush 


war production? 





PLOMB ENGINEERS (ae A’elp You! 


Consult us for design and manufacture of special hand 
tools to reach the hard-to-get-at spots in your war 
production job. Plomb engineers have helped many 
manufacturers find the answers to their problems. 
They are ready to serve you...now or in the future. 


Plomb dealers handle regular tools 


Throughout the nation Plomb dealers can supply you 
with regular Plomb hand tools of all types to meet your 
war needs. See the one in your locality for stock tools. 


Facilities of 36 factories to serve you 


To meet war demands for Plomb Tools, 33 sub-con- 
tracting companies help Plomb’s own three factories 
make them. This makes possible a double service to 
you. See your Plomb dealer for regular hand tools... 
consult us for your special hand tool needs. 


PLY 






PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


tos ANGEtLtCES Vv CALIFORNIA 
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partment’s food-distribution agency and by 
the Board of Economic Warfare, which has 
been buying abroad both to bolster nations 
economically shaken by their loss of Axis 
trade and to keep those products out of 
Axis hands. In these ways the government 
is reported to have acquired 1,000,000,000 
bushels of wheat, enough to feed all 
Europe for a year; huge stores of sugar in 
Cuba, coffee in Brazil and Colombia, and 
corn in Argentina, besides ample tobacco 
and enough cotton to clothe Europe for a 
year. 


REHABILITATION: In agricultural coun- 
tries, relief and rehabilitation will go hand 


Acme 
Hoehler took up relief in Africa 


in hand. Besides food, these nations will 
also get without charge seed, fertilizer, 
draft animals or tractors and fuel, for 
sowing and harvesting crops. Similarly, 
dairy countries will get breeding stock. 
And given this ajd, such nations should 
soon be able to produce enough to permit 
FRR to withdraw in some instances after 
the first harvest. But in countries with in- 
dustrial-agricultural economies the process 
will take longer, more elaborate forms. 
Merchants’ empty shelves will be stocked 
to reestablish trade, draw farm products 
out of: hoarding, and revitalize currency. 
Mills and factories will get raw materials 
and essential machinery replacements, but 
probably not new mills. 

FRR some day will claim reimburse- 
ment for all the machinery and industrial 
raw materials it supplies. But formulas 
for repayment of both relief and rehabili- 
tation will probably await peace. Like- 
wise, total FRR expenditures, obviously 
unpredictable, will depend on the war's 
duration, enemy devastation of occup! 
areas, and other X-quantity factors. 

Currently, Lehman meets the modest 
payroll of his Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation from the President’s emer- 
gency fund and is supplying North Africa 
through Lend-Lease. But. within two 
months, he will need an appropriation ; 














This Steel Horse 
has a 
Heart of Lead 


Over North African sands course the steel 
stallions of the A. E. F. These clanking 
metal monsters are capable of tremendous 
exploits... yet their mobility depends on 
a commonplace storage battery. 











A large percentage of the lead oxides 
required for batteries for U.S. war equip- 
ment and for home-front America, origi- 
nates with Eagle-Picher, whose mines, con- 
centrating mills and plants are in full swing. 


The Company is producing a mounting 
volume of zinc for making brass shells, car- 
tridges, fuses and cases... for galvanizing iron 
and steel marine and other equipment. Sup- 
plying zinc and lead pigments for the protec- 
tion of military and civilian property againsr 
time and weather... antimonial lead tur 
bullets ... lead pipe for essential industry. 


And Eagle-Picher is manufacturing record 
quantities of Eagle Mineral Wool Insula- 
tion for home and industrial use...thereby 
helping release more fuel for broader ser- 
vice on fighting and production fronts. 


This is Eagle-Pichet’s hundredth birthday, 
but celebrations can wait on Victory. The 
centennial today will be marked by greater 
production of vital weapons from the earth! 
Meanwhile, you have a piece of this job to do. 
Because so many batteries are needed ... for the 
Services... for essential transportation... you 
have a responsibility to make your battery last. 
Have it checked regularly at your battery service 


station... and recharged from time to time if 
reduced driving makes that necessary. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead... Zinc... Insulation 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 

: General Offices: Cincinnati, Obio 











NO METAL 
NO PRIORITY 


ADDRESS CARDS 
MAY BE OBTAINED 
WITHOUT PRIORITY 


There is no rationing on Elliott 
All-fibre Typewriteable Address Cards. 
The supply is plentiful. This means that 
anyone can enjoy the advantages of the 
Elliott system of addressing. 


While new Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chines are limited to Government pri- 
ority, good used Elliotts are available 
and can be secured by anyone without 
restriction. 


Write today on your business let- 
terhead for information on used ma- 
chines and literature on the advantages 
of the Elliott Typewriteable Address 
Card method. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 


o» for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing . . . Disbursements . . . Collections ... 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Utilities . . . Insurance 
Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 
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Horsey Set Out for 
The Newark Steaks 


STRICTLY FOR PLATERS 


_NEWARK, XK, J. Jan. 28, 1943.—Track Ciear. Two-yenr-clds gad up. 








PP. st. % Fin St. Pi. a. 
Porterhouse eccccccccce 2 1 1 1 29 Cente 29 Cents 29 Cente 
Sirloin ...cccccccecccce 3 3 2a _ 29 od 29 of 
Rib Roast .ccccccccece 2 4 4 3h _ — — « 
Filet WMignon ceccccscee 4 3 3 aly -_ _ 48 ° 
Top Round .cccocececece ‘ 8 & 5h -_ _ 26 ~ 
Chu.-k eoccccceeeeescce 8 6 6 6 bcd menue 20 e 





the heat was on. Rib Roast was toe 





Porterhouse opened and closed at 29 cents. He took a big lead with: the-106. 
or more who looked over the entrants. Sirloiu appeared exceptionally good when 
fat and needs more racing to get off the 
hook. Chuck was in the soup all the way. 








N, Y. Daily Mirror 


Sign of the Times: Devoted exclusively to the sale of horse meat for 
human. consumption, a new wholesale market opened in Newark, N.J., last 
week, the first of its kind in the state. In most of the New York newspapers, tt 
was a piece of straight news, but in The Daily Mirror it received more than 
routine attention, appearing in true racing-form style. 





he must then face questioning by con- 
gressmen already growling over butter 
shipments to Russia and jeering at Vice 
President Wallace’s “brave new world.” 
For the ordeal, he has worked out a policy 
which he expects to withstand future po- 
litical shifts. He intends to be neither 
Santa Claus nor Scrooge. 

Over quick relief of famine and plague, 
he feels sure no quarrel will arise. Hunger 
has always brought outpouring American 
bounty; self-interest requires suppression 
of plague. Rehabilitation is the rub. For 
it, he proposes no scattering of American 
largesse “to create a world utopia,” but 
“practical businesslike solutions” which 


. will help the liberated nations help them- 


selves to get back on their economic feet. 

The countries’ postwar political forms 
will be of their own choosing, as the At- 
lantic Charter pledged. Meanwhile, in 
transition periods Lehman and his agents 
would take general orders from the Army’s 
military governors in each occupied area; 
the State Department would handle di- 
plomacy_and international deals. But on 
relief itself, Lehman proposes taking the 
President’s orders only—with no leftist or 
rightist nudgings from anyone else. 

But as the liberating tide sweeps rav- 


aged Europe, complex problems involving 
politics will arise for FRR. Thus relief 
and rehabilitation might reconcile the op- 
posing international powers and _ political 
creeds in the seething Balkans, or they 
might provoke fresh quarrels. And in the 
Polish Ukraine, would Lehman, the pres- 
ent exiled Polish government, or the Sov- 
iet Union control reconstruction of areas 
freed by Soviet troops? 

For the easier unknotting of such prob- 
lems, the State Department has been ne- 
gotiating the establishment of a United 
Nations body, a kind of combined relief 
and reconstruction board. The exiled gov- 
ernments in London have appeared eager 
for this tie affecting their own political 
fortunes and have made an offer in ex- 
change—carefully compiled estimates of 
needs sent by their undergrounds. Britain 
also is reported willing; Moscow, cagey. 
But Lehman says progress is being made. 


Safety in Action 


The Minneapolis housewife, laden with 
packages, started to cross Nicolet Avenue 
against the traffic light. Suddenly she got 
the shock of her life:.a booming voice, 
picking her out of the hurrying crowd, 
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| Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow 
Prefer the Worlds Lightest Highball! 


Perfected Television and radio telephone combined! You can 
sit in your Chicago office...talk by radio phone to your repre- 
sentative in London...and see him during the conversation. 
Or you can flash on your screen the face of a friend in China. 
That’s only one of many wonders being developed now by 
Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow. 


* * * 


EAGRAM thought of Tomorrow the year the 
9-Power Treaty Conference adjourned...the year 

the Coronation in London thrilled the world . . .’way 
back when Seabiscuit tied with War Admiral as ‘‘the 
horse of the year.’’ That’s when the distinguished 

_ whiskies in Seagram’s V.O. CANADIAN were expertly 
blended for exquisite flavor and stored away to mel- 
low. Seagram always thinks of Tomorrow—so the V.O. 
you enjoy foday will always be so gloriously smooth — 
preferred FOR THE WORLD’S LIGHTEST HIGHBALL. 


BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 








Here are their hats... theye dn @ huny/ 


wee. Tf 








A PRIME MINISTER'S... A FIRST LADY'S... A SHIP-BUILDER'S... 





A SEA-FIGHTER’S... AN INDIANA GENTLEMAN'S... A CHIEF-OF-STAFF'S... 


i= hats travel by air these days. They ride in the same planes with sacks of important mail, with shipments 
of tools and materials marked ‘‘rush by Air Express,” and with thousands of other hats not so well known. They may go 
to New York or New Orleans .. . to Washington or Wichita . . . to Panama or Portugal. For today the nation’s 
Airlines maintain regular passenger and Air Express service between all industrial centers at home and to more than 60 
foreign countries. In addition, they work hand in hand with the U. S. Armed Forces in the tremendous job of supply- 
ing our war fronts all over the globe. Whether it’s breaking a production bottleneck ...or carrying out a military 


mission ... Air Transport gets there first. Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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warned: “Careful, lady—walk with the 
signal.” In St. Paul. a business executive 
was dawdling his way across the street. Six 
feet from his ear the voice exploded with 
“Step lively, mister—but don’t run.” 

Twin cities citizens got that all last 
week, via a police sound truck, during the 
campaign for “Safety in Action,” sponsored 
by the National Safety Council’s War Pro- 
duction Fund to Conserve Manpower. The 
drive—stressing accident prevention of 
every sort and particularly avoidance of 
industrial mishaps—set the pattern as first 
in a series to be conducted in key produc- 
tion centers throughout the nation. 

Safety was preached in the churches and 
taught in the schools. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of posters, pamphlets, stickers for 
restaurant: menus, and huge banners 
throughout the cities bombarded the pop- 
ulace with the message. Stores displayed 
“safety fashions” for war workers, and 
safety devices. Technical demonstrations 
were staged in plants. Safety pledges were 
handed out for signatures to uncounted 
thousands of shoppers and 180,000 indus- 
trial workers. 

The council, which has fought accidents 
for 80 years, is seeking $5,000,000 to pro- 
mote safety. William A. Irvin, former pres- 
ident of the United States Steel Corp. and 
national chairman of the fund, summed up 
the need: “Industrial accidents are Axis 
agents.” 


Tennessee Votes 


Half a century old, and increasingly un- 
popular, Tennessee’s poll-tax law died this 
week. Though its repeal had been prom- 
ised twice by Gov. Prentice Cooper Jr., 
nothing definite ever was done until the 
present session of the legislature. Last week 
the House voted to doom the law by 75 
to 19; on Monday the Senate concurred, 
22 to 10. The poll-tax remains in effect 
in only seven other states—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 


Non-Defterables 


Another of Washington’s galaxy of czars 
(see page 38) this week served notice that 
his “get tough” mood was at hand. In a 
stern directive Tuesday, Manpower Chief 
Paul V. McNutt ordered local draft 
boards, starting April 1, to reconsider— 
regardless of dependents—the draft status 
of all registrants employed in 29 specified 
types of job in any activity and in any job 
in nineteen specified activities. 

A move to push workers into war-vital 
jobs, McNutt’s ukase warned that this 
“non-deferable” list would lengthen as 
more non-essential activities bogged down 
through a lack of materials, fuel, transport 
facilities, etc. In order to justify dependen- 
cy as a ground for deferment, a worker 
must contribute to the home front by 
transferring from a non-essential to an es- 
sential job: failure to do so within 30 days 
after April 1 would be “too bad.” Among 
the non-deferables: 


Activities: Manufacturing: trimmings, 


glass novelties, jewelry, frames. greeting 
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The Significance of ‘Unconditional Surrender’ 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


"Taw is, of course, much that we 
do not know about the decisions made 
at Casablanca and will not know for 


some time to come. But, in speculation | 


as to what is still hidden, it would be 
wrong to underestimate the significance 
of the phrase which the President and 
Prime Minister Churchill deliberately 
those to advertise: “unconditional sur- 
render.” 

Peace feelers from Germany may 
already have been received. If not, 
they almost certainly will be received 
within the near future. For it has be- 
come clear that Germany cannot win a 
conclusive victory, and that it can escape 
a conclusive defeat only by wearing 
down the Allies’ will to war. The Ger- 
mans’ hope rests on making a decisive 
Allied victory too difficult and costly. 
Therefore, whether they launch another 
major offensive, or whether they rely 
on a purely defensive strategy, we may 
expect them to exploit every means of 
wangling a negotiated peace. 

The turn in a great war is not always 
apparent until later, and it may come 
long before the end. From Gettysburg 
to Appomattox was 21 months. In the 
last war, several Germans in high posi- 
tion saw the end months before it came. 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria was con- 
vinced in July 1917 that Germany must 
sue for peace. He gauged correctly the 
potential weight of American military 
power—although he did not reckon on 
the temporary advantage to come to 
Germany from the collapse of Russia a 
few months later. 

A peace feeler was put out from a 
high German quarter in March 1918, 
just as the Germans were launching 
their great spring offensive that almost 
von. The German Chancellor, Hertling, 
decided that the war was lost on 
July 18, 1918, when the German sum- 
mer offensive was stopped. Ludendorff 
saw the end when the Allies broke 
through his lines on Aug. 8. This, he 
wrote later, was “the black day of the 
German Army in. the history of this 
war”; and he wrote also that the Kaiser 
knew after this that the war could no 
longer be won. Being emotionally un- 
stable, Ludendorff a few weeks later 
thought the Germans might still win. 
Hindenburg knew the war could not be 
won in the west but held to the hope 
that a strategic defensive would hold 
the Allies at bay and result in a stale- 
mate. Finally, on Sept. 29, both Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff decided that the 
game vas up and urged an immediate 
suit for peace. , 


aie 


We have not yet reached the Sept. 
29 of this war. But we may have 
reached the July 18 and Aug. 8. Owing 
to the vaster distances and greater 
forces involved and the seriousness of 
the submarine menace, no such rapid 
denouement as 1918’s can be expected. 
It would be rash to count on victory 
over Germany earlier than 1944. But 
it is only reasonable to assume that 
among the harder-headed gentry in the 
German High Command there are some 
who know that the tide has turned 
irrevocably. Some of them, like Hinden- 
burg, may believe that they can wear 
down the Allies’ will to fight. But others 
may well believe that Germany’s mili- 
tary bargaining power will steadily 
deteriorate. 

Therefore, German peace feelers are 
to be expected. We should expect, first, 
further German efforts to divide the 
United Nations, by offering terms rela 
tively attractive to Great Britain and 
the United States but not to Russia, or 
relatively attractive to Russia but not 
to the western Allies. If the Russians 
keep on advancing, the Germans will 
play upon fears of a Communist- 
dominated Europe. And at a later stage, 
we might even receive proposals for the 
complete liberation of all conquered 
nations if the United Nations will agree 
to leave Germany with its prewar 
frontier and its army. 


The President and the Prime 
Minister have given the only answer 
that could be seriously considered. Any 
other would immediately weaken, and 
probably soon disrupt, the Grand Alli- 
ance. Any geographical compromise 
would have to be at the expense of some 
member of the Alliance. And a truce 
which left Germany armed would be 
only a truce. 

From Japan, likewise, we may expect, 
in due course, peace feelers. It must be 
plain to the Japanese High Command 
that Germany cannot win the western 
war and that the Un’ ‘ed States, Britain. 
and Russia cannot -be destroyed. Here 
again any negotiated peace would be 
at the expense of one of the United 
Nations and at the risk of having to 
fight another war with Japan later. 

Nothing less than total victory holds 
even the hope of an enduring peace 
Whatever may have been the more de 
tailed decisions made at Casablanca. 
the emphasis put on “unconditional 
surrender” is not misplaced. That is the 
most fundamental decision that could 
have been affirmed. 
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s Built a Boat in his Basement? 





Remember the Man who 


He’s using it now from Suez to the Solomons 


T’S an old story—about the man who built a boat in his base- 
ment and then couldn’t get it out. 


Recently our Army and Navy and Marine Corps had a 
similar problem. But they found the answer, too. 


For example, huge invasion barges, big enough to carry 
50 men and a tank, were built far inland, traveled to sea by rail. 
The broad, high clearances of the Erie made possible the con- 
struction of these boats hundreds of miles from the ocean. 


And they make possible the rail handling of all manner of 
oversize shipments from coast defense guns to tanks—ship- 
ments which couldn’t be handled speedily in any other way. 


Whether the job is moving invasion barges or troop trains, 
every railroad man is doing his darnedest these days. For we 
railroaders believe in America, believe it is worth fighting for. 
And we’re going to stay on the job until this war is won, and 
after—to help rebuild the world. 
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cards, signs, and advertising displays. 
Trades: wholesale and retail: antiques, beer. 
wines, and liquors, custom tailors and fur- 
riers, candy, florists, tobacco. Services: pho- 
tographic studios, Turkish baths, night 
clubs, social escorts, parking lots, interior 
decorating, auto and clothes rentals. 


Occupations: Bartenders, beauty op- 
erators, bootblacks, butlers, private chauf- 
feurs, dancing teachers, dishwashers, ele- 
vator operators, gardeners, fortune tellers, 
hairdressers, office boys, porters and wait- 
ers (except on trains), soda dispensers, 
ushers, valets. 


Call for Aides 


Worried about the old man who had 
pneumonia, Mrs. X stayed on at the 
hospital twelve hours instead of her usual . 
eight. When she finally started to leave, 
she suggested that he be given special care. 
The answer—“How can we?”—needed no 
explanation: there were other very ill men 
in the ward, and not enough nurses. Mrs. 
X returned to the ward. Her reward came 
later: The attending physician said that 
without her care that night, the old man 
would have died. 

Mrs. X is one of 45,900 women in the 
Red Cross Nurse’s Aide Corps, volunteers 
who have been trained to relieve the 
critical shortage of nurses for the home 


_ front (Newsweek, Sept. 7, 1942). All are 


serving with the satisfaction of service as 
their only pay. Dressed in pert caps and 
trim blue pinafores, and armed with ther- 
mometers, hot-water bottles, and bedpans, 
they perform all the time-destroying odd 
jobs of a nurse which do not require long 
training but are essential to the patient’s 
welfare. And, often most important to the 
patient, they add the human touch of sym- 
pathy and understanding which many an 
overworked nurse no longer has time to 
provide. ; 

After the Cocoanut Grove night-club 
fire last November, the call for help was 
answered by more than 300 of Boston’s 
450 trained aides (some of whom had not 
even known how to read a thermometer a 
few months before). Without its nurses’ 
aides, one New York hospital would have 
been forced to close this winter. In Kansas 
City, where a big increase in patients must 
be cared for by nursing staffs 25 per 
cent below normal, one hospital esti- 
mated that in the past month alone, 
aides had saved 500 hours of the regular 
nurses’ time. 

But with 3,000 trained nurses being 
called each month for the armed services 
and the authorization two weeks ago by 
Maj. Gen. James C. McGee, Army Sur- 
geon General, for the use of nurses’ aides 
in all Army general and station hospitals, 
there is an ever-growing need for still 
more aides. Though 68,000 women (of 
whom 70 per cent have now been trained) 
have enrolled for work in 1,500 hospitals 
throughout the country (as compared with 
last year’s 6,000 recruits in 500 hospitals) , 
the goal for 100,000 aides set by the Red 
Cross, in collaboration with the Office of 
Civilian Defense. is far from reached. To 





Everything that Seiberling has 
learned through years of pioneer- 
ing in the rubber industry is 
going into the tough, husky, long- 
wearing Seiberling Tires that are 
serving their country so well on 
military vehicles. 


And Seiberling ingenuity, care 
and manufacturing skill have 
brought about mew and better 
ways of making many other 
rubber products for the war. 


For instance, in making rubber 
boats and pontons, Seiberling 


engineers have developed and 
perfected a new process that cuts | 
the “curing” time from two days 
to thirty-five minutes. And this 
process has been made available 
to the entire rubber industry so 
that more people can make more 
boats—better and more quickly. 


Under the stress of wartime work, 
Seiberling is doing many new 
things. Broader experience is 


bringing a broader knowledge of 
rubber, and rubber substitutes 
that will result in even better 


Seiberling rubber products after 


the war—better peacetime tires 


for your better motor car—better 
rubber parts for better applica- 
tions of all kinds. 


Then, more than ever before, 
the Seiberling name on rubber 
will be like Sterling on Silver. 


SEIBERLING“<z* 


° > 
Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires —Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks — Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons — Rubber Parts for 
Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes—Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods. 
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His citation should read: For extra- 
ordinary precision and efficiency 
under pressure! And at “bifocal 
age,” too! Thanks to his sensible 
habit of obtaining regular eye 


HO NEVER HELD A GUN 


2-Way Lenses.” You'll find it a 
safe and wise policy to visit your 


usual source of eye service peri- 
odically for an examination. And 
the next time you do, let him 
explain how you can retain your 
natural, youthful visual habits 
with Univis 2-Way Lenses. 





examination and of following 
the advice of his eye consultant, 
he’s “Still Young With Univis 





B) Cosaas — 





(WITH UNIVIS 2-WAY LENSES 


é s y 1CuOUS * ) *Awkward head-tilt made 
gy : couse necessary by aging bifocals with 


round-top “reading” sections. 









& 


{uCONSPICUOUS +* 


**Perfectly at ease . . . youthful 
~ - . visual habits unchanged 
from high school days! 


on a FINEST QUALITY 2-WAY .. AND PRECISION 
“ AND 3-WAY LENSES OPTICAL ELEMENTS 
G) ©1063 The Univis Lens Co., Dayton, Ohio — 
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make up the deficiency, the Red Cross is 
now intensifying its campaign for volun- 
teers and is appealing also for more women 
to become trained nurses. 

The critical need is for daytime work- 
ers. Except for small towns, where house- 








Harris & Ewing 
Hospitals need many more aides like 
Christine Gawne of Washington 


wives are in the majority among recruits, 
the picture is the same all over the coun- 
try: Working women are responding more 
quickly than women of leisure. For ex- 
ample, of the 107 aides in Birmingham, 
Ala., nineteen Negro women, with full- 
time domestic jobs, accounted for 40 per 
cent of the nurses’ aide service during 
December. 

All women in good health, between the 
ages of 18 and 50, with high-school edu- 
cation or the equivalent, are eligible for 
nurses’ aide training. The qualifications of 
each applicant are carefully examined. 
The recruits are trained in an 80-hour 
course—35 hours of lectures and 45 of 
supervised ward work in a hospital. 

Graduated, the aide may select her own 
hours of duty, but is expected to put in 
at least 150 in one year, preferably within 
a three-month period. In Woonsocket, 
R.1., mill workers do a 7-to-10 night shift 
before going on to their work in the fac- 
tories. In New York City a night-club 
hostess gives two afternoons a week from 
2 to 7. One indefatigable aide worked 267 
hours in a single month—her father and 
brother are in a German concentration 
camp. 


Flynn Fade-Out 


The exchange was brief and to the point. 
“My dear Mr. President,” wrote Edward 
J. Flynn, “I am requesting you to with- 
draw my nomination as Minister to Aus- 





Who won the World Series in 1935? Who was vice-' 


president under Harding? Of 1481 makes of American au- 
tomobiles, 16 are known today. How many of the others 
can you name? And what ever happened to the carriage 
wheel business, and where's the horse collar market? 
People, products, markets and methods all succumb to 
change . . . and today that powerful factor of change is 
doing more to disrupt markets, create new products, and 
ise production methods than most businesses are even 
notely prepared for! 
A soap company and a roofing company are operating 
thell-loading plants. Shipbuilders are building cargo 
planes. The automotive industry is producing farm 
machinery, locomotives, air conditioning equipment, and 
literally hundreds of other unrelated products. Manufac- 
turers are this year spending hundreds of millions of 








Bryant Chucking Grinder Company . 
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dollars on research alone, and the day this war ends, a 
new age of production will begin. 

Part of this story of change we know first hand, as only 
specialists can. That part is in the vital and highly spe- 
cialized field of internal grinding . . . and this much we can 
tell you.on the basis of our own experience with the 
amazing developments in production that we have seen 
and helped to produce: 

If your business is manufacturing with metal, and if you 
are planning ahead today for the products you will manu- 
facture tomorrow, the surest way to protect your business 
against failure from uneconomical production methods is 
to consult with the leading specialists in machine tool 
engineering. 

Bryant’s Consulting Service is available to you at all 
times. Call upon us now! 
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tralia from the Senate.” “Dear Ed,” Mr. 
Roosevelt replied, “Reluctantly, I am 
complying with your request . . . I wish you 
would come to see me today or tomorrow.” 
Thus on Monday the President and his 
close friend suddenly dropped the curtain 
on the most sharply assailed diplomatic 
nomination in years—ill-fated ever since 
Flynn jumped the gun by three days on 
the President’s message to the Senate 
nominating him for the Australian post 
(Newsweek, Jan. 18). Their dramatic 
joint action came only a few hours after 
Mr. Roosevelt’s return from Casablanca 
and after day-long conferences between 
Flynn and Democratic senators on the eve 
of the opening of Senate debate on his con- 
firmation. Presumably his consultants had 
warned the New Yorker that despite his 
earlier approval by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, 18 to 10, a powerful 
combine of old-line Democrats and Re- 
publican senators intended to stand up to 
the White House and refuse to send Flynn 
anywhere—except back to the Bronx. 
Had the Senate had a chance to vote on 
the President’s choice and rejected him— 
as seemed virtually certain—it would have 
been the first such rejection since the Sen- 
ate of Benjamin Harrison’s administration 
in 1889 refused to confirm Murat Hal- 
stead, Ohio journalist, as Minister to Ger- 
many, because he had written articles de- 
nouncing the purchase of Senate seats. 
Flynn based his withdrawal on an un- 
willingness to allow his candidacy to pro- 
voke “partisan political debate.” Republi- 
can Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, strategist of the anti-Flynn forces, 
scoffed that Flynn had simply read the 
handwriting on the wall. But Democratic 
Sen. Alben W. Barkley, Administration 


stalwart, was faithful to the last. Flynn’s 


action, he declared, stamped him “as a 
man of patriotism who thinks more of the 
welfare of the country than he does of any 
personal appointment he might receive.” 
Flynn’s fade-out apparently marked his 
exit from public life. During the bicker- 
ing over his qualifications as a diplomat, 
he resigned as Democratic national chair- 
man, Bronx party boss, and only last week 
as national committeeman from New York. 
The latter renunciation stirred talk of his 
likely successor. Admirers of James A. 
Farley, New York State Democratic Chair- 
man and former national party chief, pre- 
dicted he might take the job himself in 
order to reenter the national political lists 
and block a fourth-term movement. 


Week in the Nation 


Auarms: By order of the War Depart- 
ment, the Eastern Defense Command, and 
the Office of Civilian Defense,:the Atlantic 
coastline states were placed under a uni- 
form air-raid-alarm system, effective Feb. 
17. First warning will be the blue signal— 
a@ two-minute steady screech from 
sirens, denoting the approach of enemy 
planes, and requiring home blackout and 
mobilization of defense forces. This will be 
followed by the red signal—a warbling o 
intermittent blast, requiring all persons to 
take shelter, all lights to be extinguished, 








AR MATERIALS are now being produced by Crosley 
at arate four times the highest peacetime volume 
in the 23 years of Crosley manufacturing history. 
Each month this rate will be increased until it 
reaches six times the peacetime peak. 
This record has been achieved because: 


1. Crosley saw its responsibility more than 2% years 
ago and planned the research and development for 
a maximum program. 

2. Contacts with the Combat Forces, and our Allies, 
were established and plans made for designing and 


producing fighting materials to contribute the most 


valuable service possible. 

3. An increased number of engineers, research special- 
ists, manufacturing and planning people were added 
and additional facilities were secured. 


4. What seemed at first an almost impossible program 
was organized into actual achievement because the 
Crosley management was determined to make the 
greatest war contribution within its power. 


Forty-two separate products have been put into pre- 
cision-manufacture—many of them the result of ma- 
jor engineering projects where no precedents existed. 


In these ways and at this rate Crosley is doing its ut- 
most to back up the fighters who are winning this war. 


THE CROSLEY CAR— The most talked-of automobile 
in America today — Sorry we cannot take care of civilian 
buyers now— Look for it to take an important place in 
post-war transportation. 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION ~ CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 
Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
HOME OF WLW, “THE NATION'S STATION” 
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all vehicles to stop. There is to be no “all 
clear,” but instead, the blue signal will be 
sounded again after the immediate danger 
is over. Announcement by radio or the 
turning on of street lights signify the raid’s 
end. Civilian Defense officials admitted this 
was defective and left it to individual com- 
munities to devise a “satisfactory distin- 
guishable third signal” for the all-clear. 


Nise1: The Army opened its ranks to 
Nisei—American-born citizens of Japanese 
ancestry—and told of a projected Japa- 
nese-American combat unit of infantry, 
artillery, engineer, and medical personnel. 
This will not be the Army’s first Japanese 
outfit, but, as a full combat team, it will be 
the largest of its kind. Already in training 
is a battalion of federalized Hawaiian Na- 
tional Guardsmen . . . The War Relocation 
Authority announced that additional loyal 
Japanese-Americans now in concentration 
camps will be considered for service on the 
production front. It was expected 10,000 of 
them from Western relocation centers 
would eventually relieve farm and factory 
labor shortages. Since October, 1,300 of 
them have already left the WRA’s ten cen- 
ters for farm and home work. 


Wams: To the legions of uniformed 
women in the Waacs, Waves, Wafs, and 
Spars, soon will be added the Women’s Re- 
serve of the United States Marine Corps. 
Though they will have no official abbrevi- 
ated name, headline writers began calling 
them Wams and Marinettes. Enlistments 
will probably be accepted Feb. 15. 


Crasu: The charred wreckage of the - 


large Navy seaplane from Pearl Harbor 
which disappeared in a fog over San Fran- 
cisco Jan. 21 (NEwsweEek, Feb. 1) was 
found in a rocky canyon some 115 miles 
north of that city. All nineteen persons 
aboard were killed, including ten naval 
officers, among them Admiral Robert H. 
English, 55, commander of the Pacific 
Fleet’s submarine force. 








* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Marine Birdman 


Everyone has heard of Hap Arnold, 
chief of the Army Air Forces, but few 
know his counterpart in the Marine Corps: 
the man responsible for training and sup- 
plying the small, hard-hitting group of 
amphibious aviators who have gone 
through some of the worst fighting in this 
war and who have accounted for more 
than 500 enemy planes in the South 
Pacific. He is Maj. Gen. Ralph Mitchell, 
a New Englander with a tanned face as 
lined as a contour map, who has person- 
ally chalked up more than 2,000 hours of 
flying time and piloted old-time Curtiss 
helldivers in action. His boys number 
among them the first four aces in our 
armed services, including Joseph Jacob 


Foss, the man with 26 Jap planes on his — 


record—the equal of Eddie Rickenbacker 
and still going strong. 

Tired of “growing a tail in Washington” 
and eager to see for himself what his men 
were up against, Mitchell went out to 
Guadalcanal last October when the fight- 
ing was at its highest pitch. On his return 
the 51-year-old general gave his officers a 
straight, unvarnished report of what the 
Marines were going through. Of the ex- 
ceptionally dangerous life of airplane spot- 
ters he grimly cracked: “You might say 
it was a job without a future.” —- 

For two hours at dawn and an hour at 
sunset, Mitchell said, “Millimeter Pete”— 
Jap artillery—pounded Henderson Field. 
From 11 am. to 2 p.m., waves of Jap 
planes, flying 30,000 feet up, came over 
to pulverize the field and wrestle with our 
airmen. At night “Maytag Charlie” (cruis- 
er aircraft), “Louie the Louse” (sea- 
planes), or “Oscar” (the submarine) 


might drop by, but they were more an- 


Official U. S. Marine Corps photo 


Marine Generals Holcomb, Mitchell, and Vandegrift on Guadalcanal 


noying than destructive. For the worst of 
the attackers, which Mitchell himself did 
not witness, the Marines had no pet name 
—warships that irained their guns on the 
camp with deadly accuracy for hours at a 
time. “Everyone gets in a hole during the 
shelling,” Mitchell reported. “No one 
could live otherwise, even to man an air- 
plane.” But he had a good account of his 
airmen. They had smashed $10 Jap planes 
and lost only 62. 

In the last war, as a young lieutenant, 
he was stationed on Guam. Only in the 
nominally peaceful year of 1930 did he 
see action, as commander of a Marine air 
squadron during the Sandino revolt in 
Nicaragua. There he was in on the first 
dive-bombing tried out by any of our 
armed services in combat, and the de- 


velopment of air transport, a necessity in. 


the thick jungle. The rebels had no air 
force and only rifles with which to fight 
back, Mitchell recalls, ‘but if a ship's 
motor failed and the pilot had to bail out 
in that country he was a “gone goon.” 

Mitchell is the son of a New Briton, 
Conn., furniture-store proprietor. A vaca- 
tion crossing of the Bay of Fundy made 
him so seasick that at the end of his junior 
year at Annapolis he went to Washington 
to ask Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, how he could get shore duty. 
Daniels suggested the Matine Corps, and 
Mitchell not only warmed to the idea, but 
took ten of his classmates along with him 
—the first Marines to come out of the 
naval academy in about twenty years. 
Capital Bits 

A Philadelphia businessman with ap- 
pointments scheduled for two consecutive 
days in Washington ran into the usual 
trouble last week of trying to find a hotel 
room. His solution: to take an evening 
train back to the Philadelphia station and 
return immediately on the next sleeper . . . 
On invitation of the Women’s National 
Press Club, 90 combat troops from Fort 
Meade’s 76th Infantry Division put on a 
demonstration in the Willard Hotel ball- 
room for 200 women journalists and 
friends one day last week. When the 
British Supply Council staff, located on 
the floor below, heard the display would 
include a jeep, they feared for their ear- 
drums and got police to prevent the sol- 
diers from taking it up in the elevator 
on the grounds that gasoline must not be 
stored above the first floor. But their pre- 
cautions were in vain. While the Britishers 
grimly stuck to their desks, the troops on 
the floor above went through roughhouse 
Ranger tactics and gleefully shot off 100 


rounds of blanks from rifles and machine 
guns, filling in the momentary lulls with a — 


twenty-piece orchestra . . . When a War 
Labor Board official was asked to loan 
his secretary, his lugubrious answer was 
“I’m sorry, but she went out for lunch 
yesterday and didn’t come back.” 


/t 





Painting an SOS on the ocean 


Two shot-down fliers are floating in a 
rubber life raft. 


They spot a U. S. plane. One grabs 
a small metal can... whips off the cap 
... dumps the contents into the water. 

A giant splotch of yellowish-green 
color, hundreds of feet wide, spreads 
across the water. Even at 10,000 feet, 
the pilot in the searching plane sees 
this brilliant distress signal. 

What is in this can? What magic 
stuff can paint an SOS like this on 
the ocean? It’s an amazing chemical 
powder, standard equipment in the life 
rafts of our planes. 

Nothing is left to chance in safe- 
guarding American boys. That’s why 
this mysterious powder is packed in 
cans. That’s why countless other war 
materials—food, fuel, weapons—are 
protected by America’s favorite con- 
tainer, the can. 

Metal cans do not break, chip or 
tear. They protect against temperature 
changes . . . against insects, water, dirt, 
light. Things get there—safe—in cans. 

Some day the cans of war will be 
back on your shelf. They’ll be better 
than ever. We’re piling up a lot of new 
knowledge and experience as one of the 
packaging headquarters for Uncle Sam. 


TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 
Metal containers are delivering the goods 
safely—foods, supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making mil- 
lions of these cans along with other needs, 
including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on more! Right now, a part of our vast metal- 
working facilities for forming, stamping, ma- 
chining and assembly Is still available. Write 
or phone our War Products Council, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York. 
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Fresher-tasting as you sip ... and afterwards ! 
Coronet brandy and soda is first among tall 

q drinks in mildness, smoothness, tasteful sparkle. 


California grape brandy 84 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. 
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: Coronet is a de luxe American brandy as distinguished 
as you've ever tasted... anywhere ... anytime | 


* make your dollars fight... buy war bonds and stamps ! 
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Tune in! Schenley's “Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival” with Morton Gould's Orchestra. See-your local newspaper for time and station each week. 
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Memo From Washington: Reasons Behind the Meat Pinch 


Why are food shortages beginning to plague the United States, 
the world’s greatest food producer? fs food actually short, or is 
the problem distribution, as it was with steel months ago? How 
much have the armed forces and Lend-Lease to do with it? To 
obtain the answers, William T. Shenkel of Newsweex’s Washing- 


As a starter, look at the meat-supply pic- 
ture for 1942 and 1948 in the accompany- 
ing table and see how the available quan- 
tities are divided up. 

It would be well to explain how the fig- 
ures were gathered. The government has 
not put out for publication any such neat 
little package of statistics. The Army 
usually considers as a war secret the figures 
on the amount of food it buys and intends 
to buy, since an enemy could deduce from 
them the size of our armed force. This 
holds even though the size of the armed 
forces has been announced and because of 
that rule it has been necessary to comb 
statements of other government depart- 
ments. Hence, the figures are unofficial, but 
we are assured by confidential sources that 
they are roughly accurate. 

Now, to get behind the figures. Army 
rations call for an average of a pound of 
meat a day per man. Navy rations are 
about the same. At that rate, the 2 billion 
pounds of meat bought by the military last 
year would have supplied a force of better 
than 5,400,000 for the year. Actually, at 
the end of the year the armed forces to- 
taled about 5,800,000, according to public 
announcements of the Army and Navy. 
But at the beginning of the year, they had 
only slightly more than 2,100,000 men. 

These figures indicate that the armed 
forces did some advance buying. This they 
don’t deny. It’s no secret that the Army 
likes to give its task forces from two to 
three months’ supply of food when they 
go into a new territory. And another couple 
of months’ supplies frequently are tied up 
in transit. Then, too, some food is lost in 
the submarine war. On the other hand, our 
men in the Southwestern Pacific are getting 
a large part of their meat from Australia 
and New Zealand. Whether the Army over- 
bought in 1942 can be answered only by 
the Army, and its officers in charge of such 
purchases insist they have not. They 
readily admit that the armed forces are 
being generous with themselves, and that 
they will continue that policy even though 
civilians must tighten their belts. 

This policy is confirmed by the estimates 
for 1943. The 3.5 billion pounds of meat 
set up as the armed force requirements 
would feed a shade less than 10,000,000 
for the whole year. Though we may have a 
force that size by the end of the year, we 
started with only 5,800,000. 

As for Lend-Lease, the increase in ex- 
ports from 1.5 to 4.5 billion pounds of meat 
1s an ambitious program. Whether it can 
be carried out depends largely upon ship- 
ping facilities. Lend-Lease exports are 
definitely on the increase, however, and as 
Secretary Wickard pointed out last week, 
food aid to Russia now has grown to a 
volume greater than aid to the United 
Kingdom. 

Both Lend-Lease and civilian supplies 





Division of Available Meat 
In billion pounds 


1942 1943* 
U.S. Military 20 35 
Lend-Lease 15 4.5 
Civilian 18.5 17.7 
Total supply 22 25.7 





*Estimated. 
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this year may be reduced below the figures 
given in the table if the meat crop doesn’t 
come up to the goal of 25.7 billion pounds. 
The Army: is determined not to give 
ground here. 

That brings us down to the civilian sup- 
ply of meat. The 17.7 billion pounds ex- 
pected to be available is estimated to be 
about $ billion pounds less than the civilian 
population would buy if meat were un- 
limited. It is close to a billion pounds less 
than was available last year. But—and this 
is a highly significant fact—it’s 1.4 billion 
pounds more meat than the 16.3 billion 
pounds average annual consumption be- 
tween 1932 and 1936. Thus, the civilian 
demand for meat has jumped from this 
16.3 billion pound average to somewhere 
near 20.7 or about 27 per cent. It would 
not be difficult to construct from this an 
argument that the whole New Deal de- 
pression philosophy of restricting farm 
production was wrong. It certainly demon- 
strates that there need never have been a 
surplus of little pigs or other meat animals 
if the public had the money to fill its wants. 


Distribution: All in all, the meat 
situation is not too depressing. Why, then, 
is it impossible for a housewife to buy a 
sirloin steak? What does she have to do to 
get a half pound of bacon? 

The answer is not simple because it de- 
pends upon a lot of slippery factors such as 
time, place, and how persuasive the house- 
wife may be. But here, roughly, is what is 
happening now in meat distribution: 

Visualize the line from the packing house 
at Kansas City or Chicago to you as a 
water pipe punched full of tiny holes. Such 
a system, given plenty of pressure from 
the main, sends streams out of all holes. 
But if pressure is lowered, the flow, par- 
ticularly at the end of the pipe, decreases. 
That’s one of the things that is happening 
to meat. The farther you get from the 
source of supply, the harder it generally is 
to get a good selection. Fortunately, all 
meat isn’t packed in Chicago or Kansas 
City, and the big packing plants’ have 
branches in many areas. 

At the end of the line, and even at 
many intermediate outlets, it is a scramble 
to get a specific type of meat, though in 
most cases meat of some kind is to be 


ton Bureau burrowed deeply into food economics. Because over- 
all food figures mean little since there is no over-all food shortage 
and because food ts a thousand different things, his memo con- 
centrates on meat, believing that findings on chops and steaks 
can be translated tnto an explanation of other shortages. 


had. The few steaks that find their way 
to market are likely to be snapped up 
quickly. Bacon will be grabbed almost as 
soon as it reaches the shop. Some butchers 
will save these rare items for their best 
customers but usually it is a matter of 
first come first served, and only those 
who arrive soon after the supplies have 
much chance. 

The type of meat reaching the end of the 
line is determined in various ways. Six 
months ago, when the armed forces and 
Lend-Lease were taking all the large 
amounts of beef and pork then being 
offered, lamb was plentiful for. civilians. 
Now, with a big pig crop coming in. pork 
is more plentiful and supplies of it are 
large enough for all three demands. (In 
general, the Army tends to grab beef and 
Lend-Lease takes more pork.) The squeeze 
on packers—the wholesale ceiling limits 
the price at which they sell dressed meat, 
but there is no limit to the price they pay 
for the animals—plays its part, too. When 
the price at which they sell dressed meat, 
the packers say they can’t dress them at a 
profit, you'll find fewer steaks and rib 
roasts at your butcher’s. 

Still another factor in the meat-distribu- 
tion picture stems from the price ceiling. 
Independent merchants have always bought 
in small lots that didn’t rate discounts. 
Hence the supplier tended to favor the inde- 
pendent over the chain and supermarket 
which bought in quantity for discounts 
thus obtainable. The recent OPA dollars 
and cents wholesale price ceiling was an 
effort to remedy this situation. But the 
attempt has failed. The OPA allowed the 
wholesaler to charge a quarter of a cent 
a pound more on meat sold in less than 
carload lots, than on carloads. So the sup- 
pliers have continued to favor the smaller 
dealer. 


Rationing: Most of this should be 
ironed out when meat rationing becomes 
effective in the near future. The flow of 
ration coupons should tend to equalize the 
flow of meats, although it can’t prevent 
favoritism. At any rate, rationing will 
whack up the 17.7 billion pounds of avail- 
able meat among about 122,000,000 people 
(assuming 10,000,000 are in the armed 
services). That figures out at 145 pounds 
a year for each of us, or about 2.8 pounds 
a week—which is only 0.8pounds more than 
we averaged between 1932 and 1936. 

. That’s the story on meat. The story on 
butter is much the same: Army and Lend- 
Lease getting 30 per cent of what’s pro- 
duced, against a greatly increased civilian 
demand due to more purchasing power. 
Bigger pay envelopes affect most other 
foods less than meat and butter, but in- 
creased demand also figures in the canned 
food market, as does the limitation on the 
size of the pack to conserve tin. 
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Little Steel Formula Swaying 
in Labor’s Storm for Raises 


Wage Controls Cracking, 
Also ‘Equality of Sacrifice,’ in 
Face of New Demands 


There was no mistaking that organized 
labor meant business. National War Labor 
Board officials winced when the Little Steel 
wage-stabilization formula was mentioned. 
The heat was on. And behind closed doors 
Administration strategy councils busily 
conferred while the pressure daily grew 
more intense against the now swaying 15 
per cent wage rise yardstick. 

This pressure was evidenced in various 
ways last week. 


{ Some observers interpreted the growing 
trend toward “quickies”—undeclared 
strikes in the form of work stoppages for 
a few hours or a day or two—as the rank 
and file’s way of spurring their leaders to 
a crackdown on the WLB for more money. 
Less subtle were the blunt demands from 
labor bosses who apparently needed little 
such urging. 


{ In Detroit, R. J. Thomas, thick, heavy- 
set president of the powerful United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO), and also a mem- 
ber of the WLB, roared forth an unequivo- 
cal demand for a $0 per cent yardstick to 
replace Little Steel’s 15 per cent top. The 
present wage-determination formula must 
be abandoned at once, he said, and it was 
plain that this demand would be put in 
resolution form for the CIO executive 
policy board meeting in Washington Feb. 
5. (Philip Murray, CIO president, called 
the Little Steel formula unfair and in- 
adequate in his last public statement on 
the matter two weeks ago.) 


{In Chicago, the big five railway oper- 
ating brotherhoods served formal notice on 
the nation that they are hard after a 30 
per cent boost in wage rates. 


q From the St. Louis CIO industrial coun- 
cil representing 60,000 workers came the 
flat demand that the WLB must revise 
its cost-of-living formula upward. 


q And in New York, David Dubinsky 
called back his striking garment workers 
(AFL) at the WLB’s request but at the 
same time assailed Little Steel’s 15 per cent 
top saying it has “outlived its usefulness” 
and “cannot apply” in the dress industry. 


§ John L. Lewis was still hammering at the 
formula. Promising demands next March 
for a “substantial” rise for coal miners, 
Lewis described Little Steel as an “arbi- 
trary and miserably stupid formula.” 


J Out of all this clamor, only one lone 
voice came to Little Steel’s defense, but it 
was a powerful one: From the headquar- 
ters of William Green, AFL president, 
came the statement that the formula had 
worked “pretty well,” but it was empha- 
sized that prices must be held down if the 
15 per cent top is to be maintained. This 
was clear warning that the AFL would join 
the stampede if the farm bloc’s demands 
for higher prices weren’t refused (see page 
64). And even this qualified support was 
given with tongue in cheek. Green’s office 
hedged like this: “If the board decides in 
its wisdom to scrap the formula, the AFL 
won’t object.” 

The gist of all arguments for discarding 
the yardstick was this: the cost of living 
has increased 20 per cent since Jan. 1, 
1941. Under the Little Steel formula, an 
increase of only 15 per cent is allowed to 


match the rise in living costs between Jan. 
1, 1941, and May 1, 1942. Some way to 
offset the additional 5 per cent rise must 
be found. This was the minimum demand. 
Back of the 30 per cent demands were 
labor claims that because of widespread 
black markets and price-ceiling violations 
the cost of living has actually advanced 
more than the index showed. 

So, as the new week opened, the drive 
to scrap the Little Steel schedule was gain- 
ing momentum, and no one—in Washing- 
ton at least—was betting money that the 
formula would stand up against the im- 
pending avalanche. Asked if the WLB 
would yield to the pressure, Chairman 
William H. Davis replied simply: “I don’t 
know.” But other authoritative sources 
predicted Little Steel would be modified. 


Significance-—~— 


On the basis of the surface facts, it would 
appear that organized labor has a good 
argument. But this assumes (1) that wages 
received by labor have advanced no more 
than 15 per cent since Jan. 1, 1941, and 
(2) that labor is morally right in demand- 
ing that its living standard be unaltered 
during the war. 

Taking the first point, the record shows 
such an assumption to be in error. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Labor, average 
hourly wages paid to workers in all manu- 
facturing establishments increased 20 per 
cent in the period covered by the Little 
Steel formula. Carried through to late in 
1942, the increase is 30 per cent. Consider- 
ing the many wage boosts granted by the 
WLB in the last two months of 1942 and 
in January of this year, the average in- 
crease today undoubtedly is even greater. 

Therefore, if labor says that its wages 
should be allowed to match the rise in the 
cost of living, it already is receiving too 
much by its own standards. 

But aside from that fact, the issue goes 
deeper. Patriotism and class privilege are 
the final and real issues at stake. Even if 
it were true that labor’s pay envelopes had 
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It’s Hard to Teach Old Dogs New Tricks | 























PO 
The tanks are pouring off the production lines in a 


steady stream! And one bad production bottleneck was 
licked, strangely enough, by plaster! 














National's 21 big modern plants are stepping up war 
production in many ingenious ways! Steel landing mats 
for airfields. Fireproof exterior board to replace lumber 
and house millions of men ‘quickly and safely. Acousti- 


cal materials for airplane motor test stacks. Dozens of 


other items to help lick Hitler. 
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Thousands of small gears and other working parts 
formerly calling for skilled labor and costly, comp! 
machines—are now quickly cast by simple plaster mold. 
so perfectly no finishing is required! Think of the ti 
labor and machinery saved! 

























































































And on the home front, many non-critical Gold Bond 
products are still available for necessary building and 
repairs. For instance, Gold Bond fireproof gypsum wall- 
board for extra room construction—Gold Bond insula- 
tion products, to save as much as 30% on fuel. 














BUILD BETTER WITH 


Gold Bond | 


Evergthing- for walle 5 cellugs 











Ask your local Gold Bond lumber or building mate 
dealer for these modern wall and ceiling products. 

will help you keep your property in shape and keep 
its value. Help you save fuel. Help you build extra living 
and working space for war workers at low:.cost 


| National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, New York. 

















™“WyOOKIES’”? in the 
machine shop now 
have to produce parts and finished prod- 
ucts faster and in greater quantities than 
used to be expected from veterans. 


That’s another reason why INSUROK 
has won such wide approval among war 
products manufacturers. No special ma- 
chinery or unusual skill is required for 
the fabrication of INSUROK Precision 
Plastics. In drilling, for example, just 
use standard twist drills. Where quantity 
production is required, Tungsten-car- 
bide tipped drills are recommended, if 
available. 

If you have a fabrication problem, 
Richardson Plasticians will be glad to 
suggest efficient methods of production. 
Just send in your designs for their rec- 
ommendations. If you do not have data 
covering the various grades of Laminated 
or Molded INSUROK, write for them. 





>. Drilling For Military Service 


= Made Easy for Kooksies 





INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping wor products pro- 
ducers by: 


"A 1. Increasing output per machine- 
hour. 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


4. Saving other critical materials for 
- other important jobs. 


5. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 


6. Doing things that “can’t be done.” 


7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 











The Richardson Company, Melrose Park, 
Illinois; Lockland, Ohio; New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; Indianapolis, Indiana. Sales 
Offices: 75 West Street, New York City; 
G. M. Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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not paced the cost-of-living rise, does that 
necessarily constitute a valid excuse for 
discarding the Little Steel formula? 

Unless labor is to be made a recognized 
privileged class, the answer must be, “No,” 
In announcing national wage and salary 
stabilization last October, President Roose- 
velt asked that they be held to approxi- 
mately Sept. 15, 1942, levels. Why should 
organized labor be segregated out of the 
135,000,000 people in the. United States 
(most of whom don’t even have the bene- 
fit of a Little Steel formula to offset rising 
living costs) and, as a group, be com- 
pletely absolved from material sacrifice in 
its living standards? And should the un-' 
privileged majority then be called upon to 
tighten belts still further in order to make 
up the additional sacrifice which organized 
labor refused? 

Certainly there can be no valid justifica- 
tion for treating organized labor different- 
ly from the widow working in a neighbor- 
hood store, or differently from the bank 
clerk at a calculating machine, or the un- 
organized teachers, preachers, and millions 
of other white-collar workers. 

What is needed is not a wage and 
salary stabilizing order permitting the 
organized minority to get wage boosts off- 
setting living-cost rises, nor is it a policy 
administered by a board which, by virtue 
of its lack of a positive stand, encourages 
open defiance of the President and the 
Congress. 2 

Rather the need is for a fair and clearly 
defined national policy with the authority 
of Congress behind it, enforced by an 
agency which can command organized la- 
bor’s respect. It must be a policy which 
will apply to all wage and salary earners 
alike. And it must be one which_fearlessly 
follows that great principle called for last 
spring by President Roosevelt: “Equality 
of sacrifice.” 


Insurance Outlook 


When the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents released its annual report last 
week, the nation’s 304 legal reserve life- 
insurance companies had more than just 
another set of figures to study. A third 
big, uncontrollable factor had been mak- 
ing itself felt. This was the economic up- 
set of wartime, added last year to the two 
other big uncontrollables with which the 
insurance industry deals: mortality rates 
and interest rates. 

The report showed more policyholders 
covered by more insurance than ever before 
(67,000,000 policies aggregating $130,000,- 
000,000) . Assets were at an all-time high of 
$34,750,000,000. 

These were favorable. On the other side 
of the ledger, though, two facts stood out: 
(1) the over-all return on investments was 
not improving (from 5.08 per cent in 1930 
it dropped to 3.39 for 1941 and the figure 
for 1942 was forecast for about this level. 
or lower), and (2) there was 7 per cent 
less new business written in 1942 than in 
1941. 

Other things shown in the report: one- 
third of all life-insurance company assets 
($11,000,000,000) are invested in corpo 











practically every form of insurance except life 
Great American 
~Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 
Rochester-American 


COMPLETE YOUR COVERAGE 





After an engraving from the original painting by Chappel. 


Washington Assembled this 


Group for a Common Purpose 


When Washington called Hamilton, Jefferson, Randolph 
and Knox into his first cabinet, he applied the stimulation 
of group ideals to the achievement of high purposes. This 
group, representative of varied talents, helped set the 
standard for the concerted action which has carried 
America to greatness. 


The solidarity and strength which characterize another 
American group—the Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies—are today focused upon the wartime insur- 
ance problems of thousands of policyholders throughout 
the nation. Scarcity and difficulty of replacement have 
increased the value of much physical property. The 
nature of risks in industry, commerce and the home 
has been altered. All this creates problems which require 


able insurance counsel. 


The broad experience of the Great American Group, 
covering practically all forms of insurance except life, is 
available to you through its 16,000 conveniently located 
agents, or your own broker...ready to make you secure 
against losses from hazards increased by wartime conditions. 


WITH WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 





Yow’'ll need Jack-Rabbit Tactics 


I TAKES jack-rabbit tactics—speed and more speed—to cope 
‘with the fast stepping production of today and tomorrow. 

Like a jack rabbit, Bruning BW (black line) Prints are made 
for speed. Where blue prints take minutes to produce, BW 
Prints take seconds. 


BW Prints need no washing and are delivered dry—ready for 


use. No trimming, either —because BW paper comes cut in the 
exact sizes of your tracings, permitting big-volume cut-sheet 
production, 

And, of course, BW Prints are far easier to read and to check 
than blue prints—another big time-saving advantage. 

For your rush work today—for your postwar planning —see 
a Bruning representative about producing Bruning Black and 
White Prints in your own plant. Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 





NEW YORK « CHICAGO «LOS ANGELE 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 


Senshized Papers ond Cloths. .Dratting and Engineering Supplies ome Equipment 
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an oversize X-ray machine useful 
detecting flaws in welds on the big 
M-4 tanks he is turning out these day 
Generating a million volts, the me 
chine gets set to take a picture under 
the expert tutelage of two metallu 


gical testers. 





rate securities; one-fourth ($9,300,000,000) 
in United States Government bonds; one- 
fifth ($6,500,000,000) in real-estate mo 
gages. The rest (about $8,000,000,000) 
was in such miscellaneous assets as forei 
and municipal bonds, policy loans, and real ~ 
estate. = 
The ALIP figures revealed a distinctly 
changing pattern of investments. The big- 
gest change was the increase in govern- 
ment bond holdings. The 49 companies 
holding 91.5 per cent of all legal reserve 
insurance increased their holdings to 26.7 
per cent of their assets, reflecting a con- 
tinuous rise from the 2.2 per cent in 1932 
when the companies owned $421,209,000 of 
these securities. This trend was climaxed 
by a $2,000,000,000 purchase of govern- 
ment bonds last year. These companies 
were shown to have been clearing farm 
mortgages out of their portfolios steadily 
since 1927: such assets then totaled $1,977,- 
418,000 or 15.1 per cent, and today amount - 
to only $803,000,000 or 2.5 per cent of all 
assets. Municipal bonds and railroad se- 
curities have been consistently sold for 
the past two years, although the companies 
have been adding to their portfolios of 
public utility and. other corporate securi- 
ties since 1938. And borrowings by policy- 
holders have steadily declined from 178 
per cent of all assets to 7.5 per cent—a new 
low point in insurence history. 
Significance——— 

The insurance people weren’t particu- 


larly worried because new business written 
in 1942 fell below the year before. It wasn’t 
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A ship is our biggest container problem 


A= is a symbol of the power and 
spirit and tradition of a seafaring 
nation. A ship is also, in a matter-of- 
fact, but very important way, a container. 

Getting things from here to there is a 
container problem always first in ur- 
gency for our Services of Supply—as our 
fighting armies on many fronts demand 
ever more men and munitions. — 

Rheem took to shipbuilding as a ship 
takes to water. Because Rheem has long 
been a specialist in steel container prob- 
lems—knew the best ways to shape and 
weld metal and make it tight and strong 
and resistant to the elements. 


Rheem knew also the methods and — 
value of mass production. In one of the 


largest shipyards devoted to commercial 
_ “ters, Rheem has adapted assembly- 


line technique to shipbuilding. Already 
afloat or on the ways are several of a 
fleet of many great freighters. 


For Today . . . As well. as Liberty ships, 
Rheem production covers various types 
and sizes of steel drums, practice bombs, 
large caliber shells and shell casings, depth 
charges, propeller shafting and airplane 
sub-assemblies. 

Rheem peacetime production of water 
heaters, storage tanks, steel drums and 
other products for domestic and industrial 


consumers is still maintained, on priority, 


for war housing and other essential uses, 


For a New Tomorrow . . . Under the se- 
crecy imposed by war, in laboratories and 
on production lines, Rheem men ane 
women have developed basic new method 


of treating metal and fashioning products 


from it. They foresee new benefits for 
homes and industries, born of their war €x- 


r DI 4 


perience with materials and processes. They, 


will have the equipment and know-how © 
produce not only better but entirely differs 
ent products for a better-living America 


RHEEM manuracturine comp 7 


13 Factories in the United States—2 in Australia + 


beet: 


and engineering on both coasts + Executive and Sales Of “ 3 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, Normandy Building, 
Washington, D. C. - Richmond, California 
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Oh, there’ll be some who groan about their wartime 
taxes. But not so many. Most Americans have a 
good idea what they’re getting for their money. 


Talk about your bargains! For his dollars a man gets 
the “American Way” insured for keeps; builds an 
impregnable defense around his sacred Bill of Rights; 
keeps democracy with a small “d” a-rolling and 
a-spreading. 


Let little men worry as their taxes mount. The rest 
of us are glad; for we know it’s a sign—a dollar 
sign—of action against the Axis. To SASF workers 
tax-paying is a privilege today, as great as turning 
out anti-friction bearings for the U. S. war machine. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
jsyopv-@seenner. 











SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 












_ the first time new business showed a drop 
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(1982 was 17.9 per cent below 1931, and 
19388 was 16.4 under 1937). They knew 
the 1941-42 comparisons were distorted 
slightly because of a nearly $500,000,000 
more-than-normal increase in new busi- 
ness for December 1941. That month Pear] 
Harbor had been attacked; clauses protect- 
ing the companies against war-death claims 
were soon to be written into new con- 
tracts; here was the prospect’s chance to 
buy insurance without a war clause—if he 
acted quickly. 

Neither’ were the insurance companies 
showing much concern about potential 
death claims from war casualties. They 
looked back to 1917-18 when war-death 
claims were negligible compared with the 
toll of the influenza epidemic. They admi: 
this is a bigger, tougher war and there 
will be a lot more casualties. But they 
also point out that half the population is 
paying premiums on $130,000,000,000 in- 
surance today, whereas only one-fourth the 
population had $27,000,000,000 coverage 
in 1917. The much higher volume of pre- 


_mium payments should offset war-death 


claims, insurance men contend. 

- What was really making insurance people 
scratch their heads was how to keep in- 
come up, in the face of the steadily de- 
creasing rate of return on investments. 

In 1942 the companies had windfalls 
from railroad securities and municipal 
bonds. From their high earnings, most of 
the railroads paid fat dividends and a lot 
of them paid up back interest (NEWSWEEK), 
Dec. 28, 1942) . Additional profits came to 
the insurance companies because municipal 
bond dealers, faced with the smallest sup- 
ply of new issues in nearly 25 years, were 
bidding spiritedly for the municipals held 
by insurance firms. Result: some compa- 
nies have made as much as 25 points profit 
on municipal bond sales. They wanted to 
get rid of these anyway, because a recent 
Federal tax law change applied specifically 
to insurance companies in effect deprived 
them of benefits from tax-exempt munici- 
pals—although leaving them tax exempt 
for other owners. Demand for municipals is 
strong today because they are among the 
few remaining tax-exempt securities for 
other than insurance companies. 

So far as getting new business is con- 
cerned, the insurance industry looked at 
these facts: (1) one-fourth of their sales- 
men now .aye in war work; (2) nearly 
6,000,000 of the companies’ best prospects 
—young men who normally would be set- 
ting up homes and buying insurance—are 
in the armed services; (3) most men in the 
$3,000-$10,000 income bracket, formerly 
the agents’ best customers, haven’t had 
and won’t get raises and are hardest hit by 
the new taxes; (4) a large amount of sav- 
ings that normally would find its way into 
insurance will be drained off into War 
Bonds. 

On the side, the industry has hopes 
of eventually tapping a big chunk of the 
nation’s estimated $30,000,000,000 excess 

ing power—when the: public finds 
it can’t do much with this money except 
save it. Canada has found this true. There, 
despite higher taxes and the pressure to 
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is YOUR office in this fix today? 


Mounting office work and a shrinking office staff... 
more paper work, more accounting, more reports to 
fill out—and a skeleton office force, loyally struggling 
to carry the load. 


There is an answer: call the Remington Rand tech- 
nical specialist. He is a veteran with long experience 
and specialized knowledge of accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, tabulating, control systems and general office 
methods. His suggestions can help you get wider use, 
and more work, out of your priceless office machines 
and equipment. For instance: 


> He can point out short-cuts in accounting work, 
so that your office machines will give you capacity 
production. 


p> He can show you wartime record control methods, 


and can furnish you visible record equipment and files; ,* " 


> He can explain simple rules for taking care of your ‘ 
office machines so that they will give uninterrupted 
service. 


p> He can still furnish your necessary office supplies 
—file folders, duplicator stencils, typewriter ribbons, 
carbon paper, and many other supplies—all of depend- 
able Remington Rand quality. 


Call the Remington Rand technical specialist. He’s 
as mear to you as your telephone. Ten thousand war 
plants are already using his service to help speed the 
production of war materials. He may help you win 
your Battle of Production. 


Reel Kot 
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TO THOSE IN CIVILIAN AERONAUTIC ACTIVITIES 


Time Payments. Lite all other Wards merchandise, Aircraft 


dX 


equipment 
qupplies are available to you on Warde Time Payment Pian. A 





Ward announced a new mail-order catalogue service . . 


HEATH pase Airplane Tail-Wheel Assemblies and Parts 


Hi ib. To: Order from ta Table Bel 


Ree Soe airs of ex- 


gives. ‘ft trol otehip ip 
ling. 


OM & Fos cour Assensty. inci Includes ba Sree 
ws Sears Connecron. Spe hy sich 8 , pring A 


Malleable ojeet casting. Av. wt. 2} Tan, Waeet Broce. Mallectite steel casting. Av. 


wt. 1 Jb. Order from table below. 
Heavy Dury Tar. Seana. 3 leat type. 
ed Sprin inging are prevents 
steel, a lor =a Tandings. Av. wt 
fs for x table low. * 


-..and flying jackets for civilian aviation fans 


buy War Bonds, life-insurance sales in 1942 
boomed 150 per cent ahead of 1941. 

But meanwhile, with the over-all rate 
of return on investments dwindling under 
the pressure of Washington’s easy-money 
policies (which have depressed interest 
rates generally) and their increased hold- 
ings. of low-interest-bearing government 
securities, insurance companies feel the 
last resort for offsetting income losses lies 
in (1) increasing premiums, (2) reducing 
dividends to stockholders and owners of 
mutual policies, or (8) moves in both 
directions—-and that is where policyholders 
would be hit. 


Mail-Order. Aviation 


Because it wants to have a foot in the 
door if civilian flying after the war reaches 
the expectations of aviation enthusiasts, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., world’s second 
biggest merchandise firm, last week took a 
long step forward and started selling air- 
craft supplies by mail. Four pages in the 
company’s ],262-page spring-summer cata- 
logue (20 per cent bigger than last year’s) 
lists such parts and accessories as tail wheel 
assemblies, rudder arms, aircraft batteries, 
goggles, flying clothes, airplane fabric, and 
varnishes and paints to treat the fabric. 
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Most of the items—particularly aircraft 


parts—will be sold only to people holding 
priority ratings. This means that members © 
of the Civil Air Patrol and the Civilian: © 
Pilot Training program are about the — 


only civilians who can buy during the war, 
But when peace comes, the big mail. — 
order house says that it will offer a com- 
plete line of aircraft equipment for the — 
private pilot. - 

Thus Montgomery Ward stepped out te | 
be one up on its competitor, Sears, Roe 
buck & Co., world’s biggest merchandiser, 
whose spring-summer catalogue had ne 
aviation section. 


Scrap Situation 
The problem of getting enough scrap 


- iron and steel to feed the nation’s steel- 


making furnaces during 1948 will not be 
solved by shipments of large supplies of 
wrecked fighting equipment from battle- 
fields. Commenting last week on published 
stories that battle scrap from the South 
Pacific (largely from Pearl Harbor) was ~ 


piling up at West Coast ports and that | 


ships also were bringing scrap back as bal- 
last from North Africa, the War Produc. 
tion Board said some is returning all right, 
but estimated that of the 45,000,000 tons 
needed in 1948, less than 5 per cent will 
come from battlefields. 


cause of small consuming facilities there, 
it was pointed out, but when the scraps | 
spread over the national steel-making fa — 
cilities, it is but a drop in the bucket. =| 

The rest of the needed scrap will come — 
—as it always has—from industry, the — 
steel mills themselves, and civilian cok | 
lections. Dealers today have enough scrap; 
to assure a fairly steady flow to the fur | 
naces, And back of these stocks is a large © 
tonnage gathered during the house ; 
drive last fall, which dealers. will pick up — 
as soon as they can process it. oq 


Farmers on Prices : 
The drive to boost farm prices got under. | 


way in Washington last week with theses | 


significant developments: 


1—The House Agricultural Committee 
unanimously approved a bill to include 
costs of farm labor (including the work of 
farmers and their families) in parity 
prices, and its sponsors predicted early and 
favorable action by Congress. Observers 
estimated such action would automatically 
boost parity prices at least 10 per cent. 
The last House passed a similar bill, but 
it was lost in the closing rush in the 
Senate. 


@—At the same time, the farm bloc 
launched new attacks on crop subsidies 
designed to keep retail prices down. Farm 
leaders in and out of Congress predicted 
a turndown or at least a stiff fight on the 
request of the Agriculture Department for 
$100,000,000 to buy up the entire 198 | 
pack of tomatoes, peas, sweet corn, and — 

snap beans at high prices and resell to the 
public at a loss. (Packers would be  ~ 
quired to pay higher minimum prices @_ 





siPkeres 


Hitler promised his people Germany would never be 
bombed. Doolittle bombed Tokio during a broad- 
cast boasting Japan could not be bombed. American- 
built planes have done the “impossible” with con- 
siderable promptness and impressive regularity. 
America entered this war under a tremendous 
handicap . . . Our foes had years of preparation. 
But we have had an advantage no tyrant can compre- 
hend, the spirit and fight of free men and women. 
This drive is shown clearly in the front lines of both 
military action and all-out production. It pervades 
each AAC factory from which vital aircraft control 
and communication units flow in an ever rising 
volume. It is revealed in the fast gains being made 
in skilled research and advanced engineering; in the 
serious craftsmanship of every worker. Today AAC 
workers have but one goal . . . to do their utmost for 
Victory. But in this doing they are creating much 
that will play an important role in the better world 
of tomorrow. Aircraft Accessories Corporation . . . 
Burbank, Calif.; Kansas City, Kan.; New York, 
N. Y.; Dayton, Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; Slater, Mo. 


AIRCRAFT 
ACCESSORIES 
CORPORATION 

* 


Hydraulic Aircraft Controls 
Precision Radio Equipment 
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MORROW... 
Always the Same 


O.. of the hardest things we ever have to do is to change our habits. 
Especially the little habits of everyday life! We get into the habit of picking © 
up our evening paper from the same newsboy, buying our cigarettes in the 
same store, saying “Howdy” to the same bus driver, and if they change, we 
miss them. It upsets us a bit because we like the old, familiar faces we have 
come to know and depend on. 


The same holds true of the things we buy, eat, smoke, drink, wear. Names, 
brands, trademarks and packages get to be habits in our daily life, because we 
know just what they stand for in price, quality and satisfaction. 


And so when our country’s war-time needs force changes and you have to 
take new packages to save tin and plastics, and when labels and sizes and prices 
all have to change, even though you’re glad to play ball for victory’s sake, you 
can’t escape a sense of uncertainty as the old landmarks fade. 


So to the discriminating men whose habit it has been to drink the finest whis- 
kies, it is our distinct pleasure to point out that the quality of these five great 
whiskies will wot change! For generations past they have been great land- 
marks in America’s distilling art! And as they were yesterday, so they are today 
and will be tomorrow! 


For even in war-time, the strict U. S. Government regulations specifying how bottled- 
* jn-bond whiskies shall be produced, are not changed. 


OLD GRAN D=- DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD TAYLOR 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD CROW 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY—RYE OR BOURBON 


MOUNT VERNON 


BRAND 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


OLD OVERHOLT 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 






















The winged ingot is a symbol of free- 
dom—graphic expression of Dow's 
recovery of magnesium, lightest of 
light metals, from sea water to release 
airplanes from hampering weight. 
When peace returns this symbol will 
reach full significance. Millions of 
pounds of Dow magnesium—also fa- 
cilities for fabricating Dowmetal cast- 
ings and wrought products—will speed 
transportation and lighten innumer- 
able industrial and domestic tasks. 


DOWMETAL 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
PRODUCER OF THE LIGHTEST OF LIGHT METALS SINCE 1916 


MAGNESIUM 
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farmers.) They said they want the pub- 
lic to bear the burden of higher prices 
direct, rather than indirectly through add- 
ing to the public debt. 


Ruml Trouble 


Apparently the Treasury was afraid the 
public was establishing its own version of 
the Ruml plan (forgive 1942 taxes), for 
last week Assistant Secretary John L. 
Sullivan asked Congress to warn taxpayers 
that they must fill out schedules and pay 
the first installments March 15 or face 
severe penalties. The reason for the con- 
cern was plain: only 57,000 returns had 
heen filed last month, a very low number. 

But Congress said tax collection was the 
duty of the Treasury and did nothing in 
that direction. Meanwhile, sentiment for 
establishing a pay-as-you-go plan was 
building up in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. And it was made plain 
that not until it decided how to collect 
current taxes would the committee get 
around to deciding what new taxes to 
recommend. 

One highlight of preliminary hearings 
was the opposition to the Rum! plan in a 
thumbs-down letter to the House com- 
mittee from Philip Murray, president of 
the CIO. He said the plan would result in 
windfalls to the highest income brackets 
and increase the load on the lower brackets. 
As the new week started, the Treasury was 
readying figures for a “put up or shut up” 
session at which it was to meet committee 
demands that it prove “in dollars and 
cents” that the Ruml plan would result in 
revenue losses, as claimed (see Business 
Tides) . 


7 A move to knock out President Roose- 
velt’s controversial $25,000 net salary ceil- 
ing delayed Congressional action on a bill 
to increase the national debt limit from 
$125,000,000,000 to $210,000,000,000. The 
nullifying legislation was attached as a 
rider to the debt limit bill, and Ad- 
ministration forces succeeded in having 
consideration set over a week. 


{ The powerful Federation of British In- 
dustries urged amendment of Britain's 
war-high excess profits tax to allow com- 
panies (1) to plow back enough of current 
earnings to finance the postwar change- 
over to peacetime products and (2) to 
go after export markets. The federation 
also asked that firms closed by labor short- 
ages and other unavoidable causes get the 
same tax relief as that granted to those 
shut down by concentration. of civilian 
manufacturing products in other plants. 
However, tax concessions likely in the new 
April budget now under preparation are 
not expected to do much toward solving 
either problem. 


Week in Business 


an ot ‘ities, President 
Adolphus Busch Srd told the War Pro- 








Press Association 


“Bomb Boogie”: That's the title of a new jitterbug creation here get- 
ting a try-out at a dance for war workers at the Pullman-Standard plant in 
Hammond, Ind. Merry Leone and Robert Patterson Jr. demonstrate “Happy 
Landing,” the finale. Each Saturday, Pullman stages an all-night dance so 
swing shift employes won’t develop any shortages in relaxation. 





duction Board. The company is voluntar- 
ily relinquishing its West Coast markets 
in order to cut its railroad-car mileage 
14 per cent and to eliminate entirely its 
truck mileage in those three states, Busch 
said. John B. Smiley, director of WPB’s 
beverages and tobacco division, said West- 
erners won’t parch because Pacific Coast 
breweries make enough beer to meet nor- 
mal demands in the area. 


Morvau Century: The first life-insur- 
ance company in the United States to com- 
plete 100 years of continuous operation 
celebrated its centennial. The Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York looked back 
to Feb. 1, 1848, when its first policy was 
issued to one Thomas N. Ayers, and re- 
viewed highlights of its corporate history. 
For example, the company’s actuary in 
1861 devised the first mortality tables for 
calculating premium rates based on Amer. 
ican experience. Other “firsts” listed by 


Mutual included development of the 
agency system, sale of mutual life policies 
to women as well as men, and life income 
to beneficiaries. Today the company has 
nearly 1,000,000 policyholders with more 
than $3,500,000,000 coverage. 


Personne Nores: Charles A. Kirk, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing of 
the International Business Machines Corp. 
at Endicott, N. Y., and John L. Stainton, 
president of the Central Valley (N. Y.) 
National Bank, were elected directors of 
IBM ... E. H. Little, president of the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., was named 
president of the Association of American 
Soap and Glycerine Producers in Washing- 
ton . . . Chester J. LaRoche, board chair- 
man of Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, received the gold med- 
al for distinguished services to advertising 
at the Annual Advertising Awards Dinner 
in New York City. 












FROM MAGNOLIAS 
TO SNOWDRIFTS 


Far flung are the terminals and des- 
tinations of Frisco Faster Freight. 
Long lines of box, coal and tank 
cars speed behind powerful Levi- 


athans. From and to the frozen 
ee of Kansas, the great yards of 

nsas City, St. Louis, Memphis 
and Birmingham..the oil refineries 
of Oklahoma and Texas..and Pen- 
sacola—Frisco’s port to the seven 
seas—they move constantly. There 
is no let-up in the fight on the 
Frisco front. With the greatest loads 
ever placed on the railroads, Frisco 
is proud of its part in the move- 
ment of vital war materials, mili- 
tary and essential civilian traffic. 


Thru the States of... 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, 
OKLAHOMA, TEXAS, TENNESSEE, 
MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA, FLORIDA 





A GREAT RAILROAD 
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| as how much it can get in the aggregate. 


Treasury Blind Spot on Pay-As-We-Go Taxes 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Liast year Sam Smith, who is a 
war worker, is married, and has two 
children, had an income of $2,500. On 
the basis of present income-tax laws he 
will have to pay the Treasury $99. This 
year Sam’s income, because of overtime 
and a wage increase, promises to be 
about $3,900. On this his tax would be, 
at present rates, $356.60. But that 
doesn’t bother Sam, because as the tax 
laws now stand, he does not have to 
pay that until. next year—and anything 
may happen in the meantime. 

John Jones, unfortunately, i is in quite 
a different position. John also is married 
and has two children. He formerly 
worked in a brokerage house, but in 
order to make a more direct contribu- 
tion to the war effort he recently re- 
signed and took a job in a government 
bureau. The result has been that 
whereas his income last year was $4,000, 
this year it will be only $3,000. John 
doesn’t mind that, but there is one 
part of the deal that doesn’t seem to 
him to make any sense. This is that 
his income tax this year, under existing 
laws, will be, not $191 which is the tax 
on $3,000 of income, but $378, which is 
the tax on $4,000. And it doesn’t make 
John feel any better—or help him pay 
his rising grocery bills—to be told that 
he should have set aside the $878 out 
of his larger income last year. In the 
first place, he remembers that the law 
imposing this amount of taxes on him 
was not passed until November, and 
hence he could not have known how 
much to set aside for taxes even if he 
had wanted to, and secondly, he knows 
that he was not alone in failing to set 
aside a part of his income for taxes— 
that for all practical purposes no one 
ever does that. So John thinks he has 
a real grudge against our tax system. 
It seems to him that, regardless of 
how you look at the problem, he is be- 
ing rooked. 


And John is quite right. He, and 
all the others who have had a reduction 
of income because of the war, which 
includes most of the military, are being 
rooked. They are being rooked because 
our Treasury Department has an al- 
most unbelievable blind spot when it 
comes to income taxes and @ pay-as-we- 
go plan. It apparently is completely 
unable to see the forest for the trees. 
It- views the income-tax problem in 
terms of how much it can get out of 
each individual income-tax payer, not 


It looks at John’s reduced income and 
concludes that if we went on a pay-as- 
we-go basis the Treasury would lose 
money. So it says that it favors a pay- 
as-we-go plan, but only if some means 
is found which will keep John from 
being freed of the tax on last year’s 
income. 


Now, as a first point, what has 
John’s income of last year got to do 
with whether we should adopt a pay- 
as-we-go plan? It has nothing to do 
with it. We impose taxes on the principle 
of ability to pay. And John’s taxpaying 
ability is determined by the income he 
has this year, not by what he made 
and spent in 1942. That is all gone. It 
is too bad we didn’t collect more of that 
income when he had it. But it’s too late 
now, and we may just as well forget it, 
for any taxes John pays this year will 
have to come out of this year’s income. 

Secondly, it is not true that the 
Treasury will lose money if we adopt 
a pay-as-we-go plan and thereby allow 
John to pay only $191 instead of the 
$378 he will have to pay if we keep the 
present system. At first glance that may 
appear strange, but actually the reason 
the Treasury will not lose is quite 
simple. Look again at the case of Sam 
Smith cited above. Under the present 
system he will pay this year only $99. 
But under a pay-as-we-go plan he 
would pay $356.60 because his income 
this year is $3,900 against only $2,500 
last year. 

Now which, in the aggregate, are 
more numerous—the Sam Smiths, whose 
incomes are higher this year than last, 
or the John Joneses, whose incomes this 
year are smaller than in 1942? From 
the point of view of whether the 
Treasury on balance will gain or lose 
that is the crucial question. And the 
answer is that there are more Sam 
Smiths. How do we know this? We 
know it because the national income 
this year will be about $15,000,000,000 
larger than it was in 1942. 

In summary, then, the Treasury argu- 
ment is eyewash. It knows perfectly well 
that more taxes would be collected this 
year under a pay-as-we-go plan than 
under the present system. But it also 
knows that a few individuals who last 
year had large incomes, and this year 
may have less, would benefit from the 


change. And that to the Treasury would 


be a horrible thing to have happen. But 
why should 25,000,000 others of us have 
to suffer because of these few? 
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if we were passing 


Pap) 
out the medals. we'd 


pin a handtul 


on vou! 


There’s no fun and no glory in getting your tanker 
through to North Africa... taking your cargo through Sub- 
marine Alley to Archangel...or pushing through the lonely 
stretches of the Pacific with supplies for the boys in New Guinea. 














Sailor, you don’t even have a uniform to show that you’re 
in the service of your country . . . no stripes or bars for the times 
you’ve been dumped into the cold Atlantic by torpedoes ... but, with 
or without them, we know you couldn’t do more for your country. 

We can’t send the medals, but we’re glad and a little proud, 
to be sending Scotts to your tankers and your cargo ships as fast as 
we can build them for you . .. to give you hours of safe radio listen- ; 
ing, to ease the strain of tense days and nights of watching, watching 
and wondering. Listen to news broadcasts or favorite programs S C OTT 

Marine Model 


from home, at all hours, safe from detection by enemy direction 








finders—the Scott Marine Model Receiver never rebroadcasts a RECEIVER 
signal or betrays a friend. wisacan sbliden i donee 
° ° 4 ie tt Marine is tor ship 
Our tribute to you, Sailor, and the men of the merchant use exclusively, We regret that, due to 
acto i P present restrictions, it cannot be offered to 
marine is personal and sincere. We know what hardships you must individual purchasers. 


endure, and we want you to know that with us, as with every real 
American, your service rates with any of the armed forces for Ye nw 
courage, toughness and high devotion to your country’s cause. \ ( () | | 
L | 

KiINK RADIO 

E.H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. Wiiignmawaits 

4450. Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 





























MISERABL 
WITH ACHING 


SOINTS? 


When the icy wind cuts through you, does 
it lay you up with painful, grinding ‘‘cold- 
weather joints’’? Absorbine Jr. quickly 
eases those aching joints—brings speedy, 
joyful relief from such winter torture! 
Normally, little blood vessels feed lubri- 
cating fluid into the joints. Extreme cold 
constricts blood vessels. Slows up the sup- 
ply of fluid. Makes joints “‘grind’’ and 
ache. Hinders your movements and work! 
Rub on Absorbine Jr.! Feel the warmth 
spread, as it speeds up the blood flow— 
helps nature quickly counteract the effects 
of cold. Soon your joints 
“slow” with relief! 
You'll feel like singing! 
At all druggists. $1.25 a 
bottle. Write W. F. 
Young, Inc.,220B Lyman 
St., Springfield, Mass., 
for free sample. 
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YOUR 


17 year 
old son 


will be better prepared to qualify for officer 
candidate training in the military services, 
if you give him the benefit of 
One-Year College 
Pre-Service Training 

You can finance all his college expenses, 
Paying in equal monthly instalments at low 
cost. Tear off and mail the coupon below 
for full particulars of 


THE BALTIMORE PLAN 
sponsored by COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 






<< 
COMMERCIAL CRED O., Baltimore, Md, 
Please send BALTIM PLAN folder. 


Ss 
SaRARE? | acppCR 


NAME———____2> 
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Bullets, Mystery, Secrecy, and Censorship 
Plagued Reporters of Casablanca Conference 


A correspondents’ transport came out of 
a heavy rain cloud over the West African 
coast and circled lazily for bearings over 
what the navigator thought was the French 
port of Lyautey. As it dropped lower, Lt. 
Robert Neville, editor of the North African 
Stars and Stripes, read advertising bill- 
boards in Spanish. The town was Larache, 
Spanish Morocco. Suddenly machine-gun 
bullets started ripping through the cabin. 
All but one of the newsmen dived for the 
floor. Edouard Baudry, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. war correspondent, gasped 
a soft “oh” and slumped in his seat on a 
pile of parachutes. 

Before his companion, Fred Painton of 
The Reader’s Digest, with whom he had 
been torpedoed in the Mediterranean only 
a month before, could reach Baudry, a 
young British sergeant was administering 
first aid to his head wound. But Baudry 
never regained consciousness. 


No scenario shocker on the Perils of 
War Reporting has had an opening scene 
or setting of quicker drama. But the fore- 
going, cabled from Casablanca by Mer- 
rill Mueller of NEwsweek, was true life 
and death in the air over Africa. The 
plane, riddled by Spanish neutrality’s anti- 
aircraft bullets, was the third of three 
transports carrying some 80 Allied cor- 


Casablanca Conference: Correspondents intent on their ‘notes while Waac 
Capt. Louise Anderson of Denver, only woman present, stenotypes the record 


respondents and photographers* across 
North Africa to something tremendous— 
then, they knew not what. Save for Bau- 
dry, who received a military funeral at 
Port Lyautey, they finally got the story 
on the sunny lawn of a Moroccan villa: 
the ten-day meeting of President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. 

Not since the Allied invasion of North 
Africa have press plans involved such 
secret, complex preparations, Army press- 
relations men started tapping reporters for 
the mystery mission in the middle of 
January, when the “unconditional sur- 
render” meeting started. Inquisitive cor- 
respondents were told only that it was 
“orders from the general.” Each had to 
send his office a phony ‘message to avert 
suspicion at home when daily dispatches 
from the Tunisian front ceased. John Mac- 
Vane of NBC and Robert Dunnett of BBC 
dreamed up a synthetic mishap to explain 
absence at broadcasts. 

The only man with a legitimate acci- 
dent to report was William H. Stoneman 
of The Chicago Daily News, and his 
“order from the general” never reached 
him anyway. A few days before, Stone- 





“Unexplained censorship held up release of 
news photographs for almost a after news 
of the conference had been made public. 


International 















THAT RAINY DAY IS HERE! 


WHY TIRE-RATIONING .. speed and mileage 
limitations .. rubber salvage? 

That’s simple: To assure our military requirements 
and keep our essential civilian vehicles running . . to 
make sure that war production does not fail for lack of 
transportation .. to provide for the rainy day we knew 
would come while synthetic rubber production is get- 
ting started. 

Well, that rainy day is here! 


It’s now time to give the haulers of war goods the 
tires they must have . . and they’re not getting what 
they need. Obviously, curtailment of rubber usage 
should be in relation to its essentiality. It should fall 
heavier where it will hurt the war effort less. And just 
as obviously, it should fall least on the limited number 
of inter-city truckers, private as well as for-hire . . 
operating less than 5 percent of America’s trucks .. who 
handle the vast bulk of our highway war freight and 
without which our war industries would be crippled. 


That we have wisely prepared for a rainy day doesn’t 
mean, of course, that we can stretch that day a single 
minute longer than the absolute minimum. The com- 
pletion of the synthetic rubber plants on time is 
still an integral part of our Victory schedule. 


Motor transport’s rainy day isn’t confined to tires, 
either. There’s the problem of new equipment to re- 
place units that must be scrapped in the coming year. 
About 250,000 trucks were taken out of service in 1942. 
The number will be much bigger this year. And re- 
placements now provided for are pitifully inadequate. 


Even from the standpoint of railroad service, the 
shackling of motor transport appears short-sighted. 
Without the coordinating help of Trucks and Trailers 
.. the feeder and local delivery work .. the maintenance 
of assembly line supplies .. the delivery to and from 
communities not on railroad lines .. railroads certainly 
could not do the magnificent job they are doing today. 
For evidence, think back to the sorry experience of 
World War I... and reflect that our transportation job 
in World War II is possibly a hundred times bigger. 


For thirty years we have been busily engaged 
in the construction of our great highway trans- 
portation system at an approximate cost for plant 
and vehicles of $50,000,000,000. At a time when 
our need for transportation service is beyond 
calculation, should not our government take steps 
to use this great system to the maximum? 





nc 





TANK-TRAILERS AND THE OIL SHORTAGE 


“Tank-Trailers are the most efficient 
vehicles for the transportation of oil, 
gasoline and similar fluids . . They trans- 
port more oil per pound of steel and 

and require less man-power than 
any other type of vehicle available for 
general use.” 

This sweeping statement in a recent 
OWI official press announcement strongly 
suggests the wisdom of a definite Tank- 
Trailer hauling program to carry petro- 
leum products to the East Coast . . to 
supplement the other transportation 
agencies and to prevent, next Winter, a 
condition that promises to be still more 
critical than the current one. 


Here’s a program . . and an entirely — 


feasible one: 


Provide a fleet of 1,000 Truck-Trailer 


The recommended Truck-Trailer train would consist 
of a truck-tractor, a Semi-Trailer with an 8,700-gallon 
tank, and a Full Trailer, also with an 8,700-gallon tank. 
The vehicles would have tandem (or twin) axles. Loaded 





trains . . each train with a capacity of 
17,400 gallons and consisting of a truck, 
a Tank Semi-Trailer and a Tank Full 
Trailer. 

Such a fleet, running from the East 
Texas fields at Corpus Christi to the sea- 
board distributing center at Bayonne, N. J. 
(seven days for the 3,000-mile round trip) 

uld transport 2,500,000 gallons per day 

Or, running from the pipeline-fed refin- 
eries at Whiting, Indiana, this fleet could 
deliver 4,350,000 gallons per day at Bay- 
onne (four days for the 1,800-mile round 
trip). One day’s delivery would be suffi- 
cient for an entire year’s heating of 
about 2,500 average homes. 

Further, the estimated cost of Tank- 
Trailer hauling from either Whiting or 









— 


Corpus Christi to Bayonne is approxi- 
mately the same—within a fraction of a 
cent per gallon—as existing rail rates. 

This program is based on these assump- 
tions: 

1—That material for the hauling equip- 
ment would be made available. 

2—That existing State highway barrier 
laws, restricting size and type of vehicles, 

ight be di led 

3—That future costs of tires, etc., would 
not materially increase. 

The oil shortage is a part of the rainy 
day for which we have been preparing. 
Right now isn’t too soon to begin the 


steps that will prevent a catastrophe 
next Winter. 


weight on each axle would not exceed 18,000 pounds. 
The gross vehicle weight and length exceed the allow- 
ances in several States, but would probably do no 
damage whatever to any roads the trains would traverse. 
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WHat A TOWEL / 


Shraubel 


TEXTORIZED 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. $. PAT. OFF 


Towels 


© When you personally try this 
better towel you will quickly 
its many outstanding 
advantages. Fast absorption 
—thorough drying—no lint 
left on the skin, these quali- 
ties, plus its extra strength 
and comfortable “feel”, are 
certain to win your approval. 
Ask your supplier for Straubel 
Texturized Towels or write us 
for free testing samples today! 


Sthraubel 


PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 














will overwhelm our enemies 

on the battle front! Im-. 

materials handling 

with ELECTROLIFT, the 
worm-dri 


ELECTROLIFT worm- 
drive electric hoists are built of finest rege 
dependable and 
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| from North Africa or elsewhere because 
| on the air the information could have been 
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man had run his flivver into enemy ma- 
chine-gun fire on the Southern Tunisian 
front. He jumped from the car, lay prone, 
but ignored the Army fundamental of 
“keep it down.” As a result, Stoneman 
sleeps on his stomach and eats standing. 

Despite intricate plans, trouble plagued 
Army Public Relations. Some of the grief: 


q With all the newspapermen in Casa- 
blanca on schedule, the conference was 
unexpectedly postponed a day. Fearing the 
sudden influx of green “C” armbands 
would threaten the conferees’ security, 
press officers under Lt. Col. Joseph B. 
Phillips (NEwsweexk’s editor on leave, 
who handled all press arrangements for 
the big story), had the fantastic job of 
keeping the massed and uniformed re- 
porters inconspicuous. First the armbands 
were ordered removed. Then, as Mueller 
told it: 

“They took us on a Cook’s tour of 
Casablanca, Rabat, and Lyautey, and 
finally to a champagne party at Gen. 
Auguste Nogués’s magnificent official resi- 
dence, which was even more luxurious than 
the sultan’s palace at Rabat. Finally, on 
the 24th, sitting Indian fashion on the 
lawn at the President’s and Churchill’s 
feet, correspondents got their story, then 
rushed to the main conference room with 
six hours to write it before Colonel Phil- 
lips took off for London in a Fortress to 
(Stories could not be wirelessed 


intercepted by the Axis.) 


Colonel Phillips wanted to ensure the 
ispatches reaching the United States in 
plenty of time for publication. and broad- 
cast on the stroke of the official release 
hour—10 p.m. EWT, Tuesday, Jan. 26. 
At Gibraltar, when it looked as if weather 


‘might delay his London arrival, he de- 


cided to take no chances with the copy. 
Accordingly, he had the 75,000 words of 
American dispatches cabled from there 
direct to the United States; he had dupli- 
cate cables sent to London for relay from 
there; and he finally took the original 
manuscripts on to the British capital for 
re-sending. 


q At London, British censorship at first 
refused to permit relay of the duplicate 
stories until the actual moment of release 
arrived.. But the copies sent direct from 
Gibraltar reached the United States two 
days in advance of publication. When the 
British discovered this, they finally started 
to let the Casablanca duplicates go 
through, each carefully labeled (at the 
recipient’s expense) : 
or broadcast or for sending out of the 
country before 0200 GMT (2 a.m., Green- 
wich Mean Time), Wednesday, Jan. 27.” 
But the British never did permit any 
London reaction or comment to be cabled 
before 0200 GMT. 


q Curiously, for several days before this, 
British censorship had cleared stories spec- 
ulating on momentous conferences and im- 
pending decisions. These, and _ similar 
American stories, were printed in many 
papers before official announcement of the 





Acme 
“Extreme Gallantry”: By 
President Roosevelt's order, Henry T. 
Gorrell of the United Press received 
the new U.S. Air Medal in Cairo last 
week for rendering vital aid to a 
wounded American bomber crewman 
during a raid on Crete. 





“Not for publication. 


news, even though the Office of War In- 
formation on Jan. 9 had confidentially in- 
formed all United States editors and broad- 
casters that the President had left Wash- 
ington and had warned them against guess- 
ing games. The guessing reached its high 
point on Monday and Tuesday, when the 
OWI permitted newspapers and _ broad- 
casters to say that “an announcement of © 
the highest importance will be forthcoming 
at 10 pm. EWT.” This gave the radio, not 
the newspapers, the news break. 


One result of the conference, however, 
brought a long-awaited reform. Relaxing 
the rigid censorship-on political news in 
French North Africa, Lt. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower announced that henceforth de- 
letions will only be made in articles which 
(1) violate military security, (2) tend to 
promote Anglo-American military disunity, 
(8) overemphasize political persecution of 
those who claim to be friends of the Allies, 
and (4) are inflammatorily inaccurate. 


O’Donnell’s Victory 


It was no ordinary suit for libel, the 
case of John O’Donnell, newspaperman, 
vs. The Philadelphia Record. Its periphery 
twice touched the White House. It carried 
forward for almost two years a pungent 
aftertaste of the isolationist-intervention- 
ist struggle of spring 1941, as journalistical- 
ly waged by The New York Daily News, 
for isolation, and The Philadelphia Record, 
for the Administration. 

It began on April 17, 1941, when O’Don- 
nell, chief of The Daily News’s Washi 
ton ‘bureau, a suavely affable reporter wi 
excellent capital contacts and Europeal 
war experience wrote that United States 





SAFE WAYS IN WAR PRODUCTION 


| ndustrial accidents, bad enough because of the 
human distress they cause, are also a grievous drag 
on production. Every day that injury lays up a 
worker means lowered output of the materials our. 
armed forces are asking for. 

Safety engineers know they must be more than 
ever on guard as pressure for production intensifies 
and men work against time. When war came, Beth- 
lehem Steel Company expanded its accident-preven- 
tion program to meet the new conditions. Special 
efforts were addressed to the new employee to make 
him safety-conscious from the moment he walked 
into the plant. And by posters, group meetings and 
individual instruction, the safe way of doing his 
job was ground into the subconscious of new Beth- 
lehem employee and veteran alike. 

Significant are the results of a current study, 
showing that of all disabling accidents to Bethlehem 
employees less than one-third occur in the course of 
their work. Even with employment rolls upped by 
the tens of thousands and plant operations at top 
speed to meet the demands of the war program, the 
Bethlehem employee is safest, best protected against 
injury, during the hours he spends on the job. 


NEW WORKER—Every new employee in a Bethlehem Plant wears this 
button. It helps to fix his attention on safety. It signals to more 
experienced employees that he is new to the plant, and they keep 
an eye on him, and do not hesitate to offer friendly guidance in case 
he forgets instructions and unknowingly breaks any safety regulation. 


AUTOMATIC HAND GUARD— This man is 
operating a trimming press. If he should 
absent-mindedly let his hands move too 
near the danger zone, the two cables will 
automatically whisk them back to safety, 
before the ram of the press descends. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is actively 
supporting the National Safety Coun- 
cilin its campaign against accidents in 
war production, through the War Pro- 


duction Fund to Conserve Manpower. 


100% HEAT-INSULATED — Asbestos-covered 
hood, chrome-leather full-length apron, 
chrome-leather gloves, chrome-leather full- 
length sleeves and asbestos guard on torch 
handle give this worker complete pro- 
tection against heat and flying sparks. 


EVES DOUBLY GUARDED —Even though this 
grinder is equipped with a heavy glass 
shield, the eyes of the man who is operat- 
ing it are given further protection against 
sparks or flying bits of abrasive by the 
cup goggles that he is wearing. 
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The émstant you put a few drops of fast- 
acting Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril, 
you can feel st go to work to relieve the 
sniffly, sneezy distress of head colds! 
Immediately Va-tro-nol spreads over the 
; troubled area where most colds start. It 
; shrinks swollen membranes, relieves the 
i clogging congestion — helps make 
breathing easier! What’s more—used at 
the first sniffle or sneeze, Va-tro-nol ' 
f helps prevent many colds from develop- 
ing. Follow directions in package. 


|. VIEKS 
i VA-TRO-NOL— 
 P GHEST Jertceniey.ben 


co LDS time. Mer poultice-vapor 


action eases coughing, yic CKS 








muscularsoreness or tight- 
ness, loosens phlegm. 
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AS AFFECTED BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE” 
by Dr. Arthur H. Compton 


and other liberal religious 
Wterature sent free upon request. 


POST OFFICE MISSION 
| Station A-112 WP _ Wercester, Mass. 





“THE IDEA OF GOD 





















HEAR a World of Sound 
Through This MAICO ‘ACE”’ 


Small as a pocket watch, 
yet enables hard of hear- 
ing person to carry on nor- 
mal conversation at 20 feet 
— to hear even a whisper 
with loud noises cushioned. 
A product of the Maico Company 
which provides 90% of America’s 
precision hearing test equipment. 
Choice of ear physicians, hospi- 
tals, universities, clinics, airlines, 
U. S. Army and Navy. 
FREE! Send name of relative, friend 
~ of your own name for a new experle 
> ence in hearing. No obligation. Ad- 
N dress Maico Co., Inc., Dept. 30-H, 
QS 2632 Nicollet ‘Avenue, Minneapolis, 


























N. Y. Daily News 


O’Donnell ak the jury thought alike 


warships were secretly convoying British 
merchantmen across the Atlantic. White 
House Secretary Stephen Early quickly 
quoted President Roosevelt as having de- 
scribed the story as “a deliberate lie.” Next 
day, J. David Stern, publisher of. The 
Record, using “A Deliberate Lie” for the 
title of an editorial, described O’Donnell 
as “a Naziphile,” anti-British, anti-Semitic, 
and anti-labor. O’Donnell sued for $50,000 
on July 5, 1941. 

For a year and a half the case lay 
dormant; last September, Rep. Elmer J. 
Holland of Pennsylvania charged that 
O’Donnell and Capt. Joseph Patterson, 
publisher of The Daily News, were “afraid 
of their day in court.” In November, how- 
ever, the case went to trial, but a mistrial 
resulted because of a Record news story 
mentioning the amount of damages. Then, 
last December, President Roosevelt, irked 
by another O’Donnell story, concluded a 
press conference by handing across his 
desk a German Iron Cross for delivery to 
O’Donnell (Newsweek, Dec. 28, 1942). 

Last week, in Common Pleas Court at 
Philadelphia, Sir Willmott Lewis, distin- 
guished Washington correspondent of The 
London Times, than whom there is none 
more British, testified he knew O’Donnell 
as an accurate, nhewspaperman 
and that he never had heard him express 
anti-British, anti-Jewish, or anti-labor 
views. For The Record, Gardner Jackson, 
former newsman now with the Department 
of Agriculture, said O’Donnell once told 
him he thought Germany had done “an 
efficient and thorough job of reorganizing 
the country.” But this, O’Donnell replied, 
was hardly Naziphilia. Counsel for The 
Record, winding up. the defense, argued: 
“Whether the editorial was true or false 
makes no difference. The issue is whether 
Mr. Stern had reasonable ground for what 
he wrote and believed to be true.” 


Last Friday morning Judge Joseph 





‘in —_— of keeping the 
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Sloane opened a sealed verdict and found 
that the jury had awarded O’Donnell every 
cent he asked—$50,000. The Record im- 
mediately sought still another trial on the 
ground the jury had given only a few 
minutes’ consideration to the evidence. 
Before O’Donnell got. back to Washington, 
the National Press ‘Club bar blossomed 
with home-made banners, “Welcome 
Home, John,” and signs: “Deposit all bar 
checks here; amounts up to $50,000.” 








EDUCATION 


College Call to Arms 


The University of Rochester sophomore 
said he’d just as soon go; campus life was 
shot, anyway. He wanted to be a ski 
trooper and optimistically had bought a 
pair of skis for practice. A Duke student 
commented: “It was the suspense that 
was bothering me.” At‘ Northwestern, 
football captain-elect Ed Hirsch remarked 
that he hadn’t expected to play any foot- 
ball next year“in any case: “Our big ob- 
jective now is to win the war. Anything 
else is secondary.” A University of Cali- 
fornia junior told a reporter: “Bud, we're 
numb with confusion.” Most said simply 
that they’d be “glad to go.” 

It was with this mixture of determina- 
tion and uncertainty that the thousands 
of collegians in the Army enlisted reserves 
greeted the announcement last week that 
they would be called to active duty soon. 
The most precise statement yet issued on 
the timing of the Army specialist-training 
program in colleges (NEwswEEK, Dec. 28, 
1942), it disclosed that most reservists 
would be called about two weeks after the 
close of the first semester, quarter, or 
term ending in 1943; engineering, medical, 
and pre-medical students will be sum- 
moned after the first semester that begins 
in 1948. (Some reservists have already 
left the campus—15 per cent, for exam- 
ple, at Notre Dame.) Still few students 
could. be sure of their future, for it was 
up_to the Army to decide which of them 
would return to college for specialist train- 
ing. One complaint i is that those already in 
college aren’t being trained to advantage. 
One Notre Dame student commented: 
“The Army program is so vague we don’t 
know what studies to take so we might 
have & ‘jump’ in the services.” 

Awaiting the summons, some thought 
of selling their clothes—though buyers 
would of course. be scarce. A Californian 
at Berkeley remarked: “Yeah, these shoes 
are nearly down to the socks, but | 
figure if I buy some new ones that'll put 
the finger on me.” Another hoped that 
if he were called, his roommate (a Naval 
Reservist) would go on. active duty, too: 
“I don’t want him wearing my clothes.” 
A Rochester man planned to give his sport 
clothes to a Skidmore girl; she will alter 
them for her size. Few gave much thought 
to the possibility of returning to school 
after the war. But many were “hanging” 


their fraternity pins on co-eds—apparently 
franchise. 


















MEANS 


The headlight of a troop train stabs through 
the blackness of a southern night ...white flags 


flying. 
A fast freight snakes its way through the 
southern foothills. ..white flags flying. 


White flags of surrender? Not these flags! 
These white flags mark an “extra” train. These 


- white flags mean troops are moving, war freight 


is rolling, These white flags mean fight! 


Today, the Southern Railway System is flying 
more white flags than ever before. Extra trains 
by the hundreds are rolling along to help move 
men, supplies, materials of war. 


Tomorrow, when free men in a free world 
have won their Victory, these “extra” trains of 


THIS WHITE FLAG \ 


Beto 


the Southern will carry a different kind of 
freight...rich foodstuffs and great crops from 
the Southland’s fertile farms and fields... 
cheaper, better products of manufacture from 
the new South’s modern industries, © 


This is the vision of the men and womesi of 
the Southern... who see in the white flags fly- ‘ 
ing today the promise of a better tomorrow, 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid of — 
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DONT WASTE mane 


ENDERS SPEED BLADES 
are twice thicker. They can be 
stropped repeatedly. Semi- 
automatic stropper is included 
im the new Enders Shave Kit, 
at drugstores, $2.50. 
Save steel. Save money... Get 
new-blade” smoothness every 
shave...with Enders and Strop. 


Fer strep only, order direct, $1. 


OERVICE MBRt 
Order through Post Exchange. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


ee ee Comm. 
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SCIENCE 


War Surgery for Sex 

The “forgotten casualties” of any war 
are the men deprived of sexual powers 
by wounds. In potentiality, it is a fate 
that every fighting man fears; in actuality, 
it is a condition that often mad- 
ness and suicide. It is a tragedy that 
has even found a spot in literature, as in 
Lawrence's “Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” 
Hemingway's “The Sun Also Rises,” and 
Toller’s “Eugene the Miserable.” 

Last week William Downs, Moscow cor- 
respondent of CBS and Newsweek, cabled 
news of an extraordinary surgical tech- 
nique that has been developed by the 
Russians to combat this type of injury, 
one that has not thus far been reported tn 
American medical journals. It promases to 
rescue many victims from the extreme 
mental which is one of the 
— worst features. The dispatch fol- 





The present fighting in Russia has 
brought a greater number of these genital 
organ cases than ahy previous war. Low- 
sweeping fragments of shells, mines, and 
explosive bullets have inflicted such muti- 
lation upon an estimated 2.8 per cent of 
all Red Army casualties. 

Soviet scientists attacked the problem 
and now are achieving almost miraculous 
success. Today some 40 Soviet soldiers, 
who in the past would have been hope- 
lessly maimed, are now living normal lives 
through plastic surgery. 

Working on the principles developed by 
Dr. Bogoroz of Rostov, scientists and doc- 
tors at Botkin Hospital in Moscow, de- 
veloped the technique. In the Botkin lab- 
oratories and operating room, Prof. Anatoly 
Frumkin, chief of Botkin’s plastic-surgery 
section, ‘devised a series of operations 
which in six to eight months can restore 
the adult male external sexual organ com- 


.pletely. (Doctors make no claim that they 


can restore glands if castration has oc- 
curred. In such cases surgery is helpless, 
although the last war proved that 20 per 
cent of those castrated by wounds re- 
tained sexual ability even though they 
were unable to father children.) 

The initial surgery is basically a simple 
plastic operation. A lateral incision is 
made between the patient’s lower ribs and 
a length of gristle is removed. Then, an 
inch and a half apart, two parallel in- 
cisions are cut in the abdomen 
cad ‘a sttip of kin ia pailed down, the 
bottom of which is left attached to the 


lower abdomen. The strip of skin is formed - 


into a tube in which the gristle is placed 
and attached to the stump of the damaged 
organ. While the graft to the stump is 
forming, the now tubular strip is nour- 
ished through its attachment to the abdo- 


same time connecting it with intern] 
ducts. When that is completed succegg. 
fully, the soldier is ready for life again. 

Importance of the treatment wag 
stressed last week by Dr. Boris Shimeleo. 
vitch, director of the Botkin Hospital, 
who commented: 

“Young soldiers brought here on the 
verge of suicide are as much mental cages 
as surgical. However, when they see other 
men undergoing plastic treatment and 
when they have talked with similarly 
wounded comrades, one can notice a 
psychological change within ag little as 


one hour.” 


Pseudo-Syphilis 


None of the standard blood tests for 
syphilis—not even the well-known Wasser. 
mann—is infallible. These serological tests, 
which depend on chemical changes pro- 
duced in the blood by syphilis germs, fail 
to detect the disease in 5 to 10 per cent of 
cases. And the Wassermann and its now 
frequently used substitute, the Kahn test,* 
falsely indicate syphilis in about 1 per cent 
of subjects who actually haven’t a trace of 
the malady, but have blood changes due to 
some other cause. Last week the journal 
Military Surgeon analyzed one reason for 
such errors: undiseased soldiers sometimes 
show positive syphilis tests when their 
blood is examined too soon after routine 
inoculation for other contagions. 

The military medicos who supplied the 
evidence were Maj. Robert D. Arthur of 
the Army Medical Corps and Lt. John M. 
Hale of the Sanitary Corps. As guinea 
they used 95 soldiers found syphilis-free 


_ both physical examination and blood tests. 


All were in the process of being immunized 
smallpox, typhoid, tetanus, and 


Soon after taking their yellow-fever 
shots, the men were given the first of a 
series of Kahn tests; three of them were 
also Wassermanned as a further check. The 
early Kahn tests indicated that 
fourteen had syphilis; one of the three 
given Wassermanns also showed a positive 
reaction. But within eight weeks after 
their last Army inoculations, all showed ed 
as they should | have in the first place: non- 
syphilitic. Apparently the injections had 
produced temporary blood changes similar 
to those that indicate syphilis. 

So Drs. Arthur and Hale warned mil- 
tary doctors to take extreme precautions 
about syphilis diagnoses too soon after 
soldiers have been given their Army shots. 


Planned Parenthood 


- America’s 1942 baby crop was a record 
2;800,000, officially. But Dr. Richard N. 
Pierson, retiring president of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation, tola members and 
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“CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR 


PB AAOL*Y made in the U. S. A. 


Every American plane turned out ahead of schedule is. a life saver! Rohr 
production fighters who perform the highly specialized tasks of precision parts 
manufacture and vital assemblies, know this full well. That's why they main- 


tain Rohr output at a pace to give our great pilots more planes faster... 
a pace to shorten the war and save American lives. 
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Rohr-equipped planes are fighting, 
bombing, cargoing their way fo a 
quicker Allied victory! 
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Rohe Aircratt Corporation, Chula Vista, California 
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were rejected before birth. To forestall ar- 
rival of these “unwanted ones,” their pro- 
spective mothers (90 per cent of whom 
were married) resorted to abortion. 

More than that, Dr. Pierson said post- 
abortion complications were known to ac- 
count for a significant part of the 2 to 1 
ratio of sick absenteeism among women 
war workers as compared with men. Us- 
ing figures to hammer this home, Dr. Eva 
F. Dodge, obstetrical. consultant of the 
Alabama State Board of Health, another 
speaker at the federation meeting, said a 
1942 survey in one large war plant showed 
that 22.5 of every 1,000 women admitted 
recent abortions—and most abortions are 
never admitted. 

The PPF’s alternative to this gross 
waste of American motherhood is making 
“Planned Parenthood a normal part of 
every maternal and child health program 
in the country” with the establishment of 


centers for the marriage counseling which 
will enable mothers to have their children 
“by choice rather than by chance.” The 


‘federation’s 1948 goal is to secure the co- 


ordinated backing of medicine, industry, 
and government so that such centers can 
be developed immediately and on a scale 
commensurate with women’s wartime in- 
dustrial importance. 


{On jurisdictional grounds, the United 
States Supreme Court on Monday dis- 
missed the case of Dr. Wilder Tileston, 
who had challenged’ a 68-year-old Con- 
necticut statute outlawing contraceptives 
for married women even when pregnancy 
might mean invalidism or death. But since 
the court did not review validity of the 
law, Morris Ernst, the New York lawyer 


who had filed Supreme Court briefs in the - 


case, said that another proceeding to test 
the statute would be started at once. 


Clayton Knight and hts brush envisaged the RAF when rescue bent 


ART 
Knight’s Aces 


From aviation ace to ace aviation art- 
ist: that’s Clayton Knight. In the last war 


this young illustrator, fresh from the Art 


Institute of Chicago, flew as combat pilot 
with the American Air Service in France. 
In this war, as artist-correspondent for 
the Associated Press, Knight spent two 
months touring air stations in En 
Ireland, and Iceland. He returned with 
vivid drawings of United Nations airports, 
air combat, and airmen for AP’s i 
feature service. These he has exhibited at 
the Associated American Artists Galleries 
in New York. Te cas 

Knight, 51, owns what is probably the 
largest archive of airplane art. He started 
building it back in 1928 when one of his 
wartime pals, Elliott White Springs, 
asked him to illustrate “War Birds: The 
Diary of the Unknown Aviator.” Since 
then Knight has kept abreast of develop. 
ments by building models of all types 
of planes. : 

On his AP jaunt, Knight drew graphic 
characterizations of some of these same 
men. His swift on-the-spot charcoal-draw. 
ing technique pictured Spitfires, Hawkers, 
and Hurricanes in flight. He couldn’t have 
a ringside seat at air battles so from the 
observations of four crew members he 
pictured the first official American raid on 
a European target—an airdrome in Holland 
last July 4. In the same way he drew a Fly- 
ing Fortress’s head-on battle with German 
fighters, and the favorite RAF sport— 
blasting French railway locomotives. 

Knight met military objections to only 
one picture—that of a beautiful old sev- 
enteenth-century country home outside 
London which happened to be the officers’ | 
lounge at the headquarters of the Amer- 
can fighter command. The officers vainly 
protested: “Hey! You're not going to take 
that back to America, are you? It looks 
too swank.” ; 





Press Association 9 


As Knight depicts the strafing of a Nazi locomotive and the war's first raid by U.S. Air Force bombers last Fourth of 
; July on defended dunes of the German-occupied invasion coast in Western Europe 











A SKY-HIGH MEAL 


WAS TOPS IN DINING! 





1 YEARS AGO in aviation is like 
4 going back to the stone age in 
world history. 


In 1930 Katharine Fisher, Director 
of the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
ate her first meal aloft—and enthusi- 
astically told millions of readers her 
enjoyment of chicken consomme, salad, 
muffins, ice cream, and coffee. 

Not as elaborate as today’s menus, 
of course—but a milestone in convinc- 
ing women that the niceties of travel 
were available in the air. 

Since then women have come into 
the airplane industry in increasing 
numbers. Building, operating and fly- 
ing planes is now woman’s business. 

But not her sole business. For these 
women continue to run their homes, to 
cook and clean, and bring up children. 

During the past few years when far 
more women are employed in gainful 


‘Se —— Good Housekeeping 


‘ 





work than ever, Good Housekeeping’s 
circulation has risen in proportion. 


Many of Good Housekeeping’s 
8,100,000 readers are intimately con- 
cerned with airplane construction and 
airline operation. 


They have husbands or sons in the 
service. They work themselves in some 
branch of aviation. They own stock i in 
airplane companies. 


In one way or another, the air is 
in their hearts, their hands, or their 
minds. 


The dynamic story of the airplane— 
its brilliant past and more brilliant 
future—is more than a man’s story. It 
has its woman’s side. Tell that to 
women in their magazines — first in 
Good Housekeeping because it. has 
more readers per copy and is more 
keenly read than any other. 














DO YOU 
REMEMB 
THAT 

A WOMAN... 


offered the first prize for trans- 
Atlantic flight in 1913 


was first employed as en airplane 
stewardess in 1930 


flew solo from England to Cepe 







‘% 


‘Town in 4 days, 7 hours in 1932 


and reduced this time to 3 deys, 
6 hours in 1936 


was a federal air official in 1934 


defeated 11 menina scapes rece 
in 1936 


LARGEST 25¢ A. B. C. CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD. 8,100,000 WOMEN READERS EACH MONTH 


THIS 06 ONE OF A SERIES BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ON “WOMAN'S SHARE IN AVIATION” 









Grunt and Groan: The Hartmans in a headlock . . . a flying nosehold . . . and a quiet ballroom snooze 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Hilarious Hartmans 


The Hartmans were just another young 
dance team making the West Coast vaude- 
ville circuit until one day in Seattle when 
Paul accidentally threw Grace through a 
hole in a slightly tattered backdrop. This 
pleased the audience no end for, in those 
days about fifteen years ago, one Apache 
dance act was pretty much like every other 
Apache dance act, and any variation on 
the theme was a change for the better. 

Once they discovered they were funny, 
the Hartmans revised their routine. Doubt- 





ful that he could toss Grace through the - 


-same tatter every time, Paul compromised 
by tripping her up on the stage where 
everybody could see how she fell. 

Today the Hartmans are more success- 
fully mad than ever. They are now giving 
the supper show at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, to which they moved after a 
four-month engagement. at the Palmer 
House in Chicago which broke all that ho- 
tel’s attendance records. Last summer.and 
fall they starred in two successive Broad- 
way vaudeville revivals, “Keep "Em Laugh- 
ing” and “Top Notchers.” 

Dancing is now a small part of the Hart- 
mans’ routine. It is, they tell you, a full 
production number which should cost 
$40,000 and use 28 people—but they know 
you won’t mind if just the two of them do 
it on a great deal less. Their grip on popu- 
larity in recent years may be due to a dis- 
covery they made in Philadelphia around 
1935. Changing costumes between numbers 
took too much time, so they went on the 


floor in impeccable evening clothes, wear- 
ing the deadpan expressions typical of ball- 
room dance teams. Then, as they were 
whirling gracefully, Grace clutched Paul’s 
hair with one hand and the seat of his 
pants with the other. This brought down 
the house and the Hartmans had learned 
the difference between satire and slapstick. 

As “Miss Ipswich and Mr. Garfield of 
the Arthur Murray Hill School of the 
Dance” they are at their zaniest. Another 
number is dropped (on purpose) in mid- 
air. “There seems to be very little interest 
in this number” Paul announces, “so we 
will stop it.” Always their dances end with 
Paul looking slightly perplexed and much 
the worse for wear. His mild red hair is 
tousled and, as he whirls Grace madly in 
air, she is looking a little desperate. Some- 
how they miss the headwaiter and fully~ 
half the customers. 

Rope tricks and other bits of magic in 
their act were picked up in India by Paul, 
whose bright orange stationery so fasci- 
nated the fakirs that they gladly. taught 
him their tricks in return for letters which 
they could show their friends. 

Both of these maniacs were born in 
San Francisco. Paul’s father was a the- 
atrical producer; Grace’s a sea captain. 
They were married when she was 16 and 
he was 18. “We never talked about it 
much,” Grace will say (and she always 
does, being the conversational type) , “be- 
cause child marriages always sound like 
hillbillies.” : 


The Patriots 

With “The Patriots,” Sidney Kingsley 
(author of “Men in White” and “Dead 
End,” who is now an Army sergeant sta- 





International 





tioned at Fort Jay) has rekindled that 
smoldering period in American history 
when Thomas Jefferson was forced to 
joust again for the truths his country had 
held to ‘be self-evident when he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. Kingsley’s 
play is both moving and eloquent, and the 
Playwrights’ Co. and, Rowland Stebbins 
have given it a suitable production. Yet, 
in the final analysis, it owes its impact to 
the drama and inescapable timeliness of 
our own history in the crucial years 1790- | 
1800. 

In those tumultuous years between Jef- 
ferson’s return from France and ‘his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, a bankrupt, divided 
nation withstood the most trying crisis in 
its existence. When President Washington 
persuaded the reluctant Jefferson to be- 
come his Secretary of State, there were 
Americans who relished paying homage 
to a king; Alexander Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treasury, favored a ruling aristoc- 
racy of wealth; and while the rebellious 
citizenry rioted in the streets, cynical ob- 
servers at home and abroad concluded 


. that government by the people had been 


weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing a dictator, ; 

Although Kingsley takes time to show 
Jefferson as the cultured, peace-loving 
farmer and family man, his play vibrates 
with the conflict between Jefferson, the 
believer in man’s ability to govern him- 
self, and Hamilton, proponent of a cet- 


- tralized government for the inadequate 


masses. But if Hamilton is the villain of 
the piece, the author bows to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury’s personal integrity, 
to his genius as a financier, and, finally, 
to the love of country that impels the 
“Little Lion” to favor an honest man B 
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5 WAYS TO GET 


olt in the Pocketbook 


eee as shown ny: wcnaial cases from U. S.F.a G. files 





SLIPS ON ICE, 


SUES 
FOR $10,000 


It was only a small patch of ice on 
the sidewalk, but Mrs.—— —of 
New York State valued her injuries 
at $10,000 when she slipped. It 
would have meant financial loss and 
courtroom headaches for the property 
owner, but thanks to a public liability 
policy with U.S. F. & G. the owner 
was protected and relieved of trouble 
and expense. You may get a jolt if 
someone is injured on your premises 
and sues you for damages. 


PLATE GLASS WINDOW 


SMASHED 
BY CAR 


The shopkeeper wasn’t pleased to 
have an automobile in his display 
window .. . because it had skidded 
in, out of control. But within 24 
hours U.S. F. & G. had replaced the 
broken . . . but insured . . . glass. 
The life of display windows averages 
8 years, and the cost of plate glass 
has been rising. You may get a jolt 
if your plate glass windows are 
smashed ... and not insured. 











HOW SHIPPING CLERK 


EMBEZZLED 
$34,500 


When_a shipping clerk turned sales- 
man, stealing merchandise and sell- 
ing it, he cleared $34,500. His em- 
ployers were only partially covered, 
having failed to take the amount of 
fidelity insurance recommended by 
their U. 8. F. & G. agent. So the 
partly insured employers had to 
assume a large portion of the loss. 
If war is making you use new and 


untried workers, you may get a jolt’ 


unless you review your insurance in 
the light of today’s conditions. 














INJURED BY 


EXPLODING 
BOTTLE 


Just three days after he mailed his 
AU. 8. F. & G. agent a check for the 
premium on a new $10,000 accident 
and health policy, a ginger ale bottle 
exploded, completely blinding the in- 
sured in one eye. The U.S. F. & G. 
paid the claim. You may get a jolt 
from injury or illness unless you 
carry adequate accident and health 
insurance. 













ONE BURGLARY 


CAUSES 
30 CLAIMS 


Pity the poor. tailor! Not only was 
his shop burglarized, but he was 
faced with 30 irate customers de- 
manding full value for their stolen 
clothes. Fortunately his burglary: 
insurance with U. 8. F. & G. paid 
all of the claims. Today, with crime 
on the increase, you may get a jolt 
in the pocketbook unless you are 
adequately insured against burglary, 
robbery and similar hazards. 
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the Congressional deadlock between Jef- 
ferson and Aaron Burr. 

Although Kingsley’s play sometimes de- 
faults in the matter of pace, and in the 
delineation of such patriots as James 
Madison and James Monroe, the dramatic 
conflict between Jeffersonian democracy 
and Hamiltonian nationalism makes up 
for these deficiencies. 

Directed by Shepard Traube, a good 
cast performs ably, if without brilliance. 
Raymond Edward Johnson—long a radio 
favorite—has both the voice and physical 
appearance to simulate the gentle, in- 
domitable Jefferson. House Jameson’s 
mannerisms suit Kingsley’s pompous por- 
trait of Hamilton; and Madge Evans (the 
author’s wife) is attractive as Jefferson’s 
daughter, Patsy. Particularly effective in 
mood and personal appearance is Cecil 
Humphreys’s characterization of Washing- 
ton as a feeble, still dynamic democrat 
who takes his newly appointed Secretary 
of State a-fishing with the excuse: “I can’t 
imagine a better way to discuss the af- 
fairs of a republic.” 


Log of a Fortress 


The heroine of Warner Brothers’ “Air 
Force” is a Boeing Flying Fortress named 
Mary Ann. She deserves to take her place 
in the screen’s history of the current war, 
along with the Wellington bomber F for 
Freddie of “Target for Tonight” and the 
destroyer Torrin of “In Which We Serve.” 
If anything, the Mary Ann is rather more 
omnipotent and omnipresent than either 
of Britain’s cinematic fighting craft. 

The Hollywood film begins on Dec. 6, 
1941, when the Mary Ann and her crew 
take ‘off on a routine flight to Hawaii from 
Mather Field in San Francisco. Before the 
Mary Ann and most of her original crew 
nose down to an Australian beach, they 
have been places and seen things that 
will survive in history: Hickam Field on 
Hawaii in flames; Wake Island in its hope- 
less, courageous siege; Clark Field at Ma- 
nila destroyed and ready for evacuation. 
In passing, the Mary Ann has paid her 
respects to a Jap convoy off Lingayen and 
put the finger on the enemy task force 
that begged to be excused, please, from 
the Battle of the Coral Sea. 

The longevity of the Mary Ann won't 
seem quite so fabulous if you remember 
the history of our fliers and their ships. 
Building his script from their logbooks, 
Dudley Nichols hasn’t tried to thumb a 
dog-eared plot through these still-damp 
pages of modern history. He has included 
just enough humorous by-play and per- 
sonal incident to establish his characters, 
particularly the Mary Ann’s crew—Harry 
Carey, John Garfield, George Tobias, Ar- 
thur Kennedy, John Ridgely, and James 
Brown, among others. 


Otherwise “Air Force” sticks to its job_ 


of showing you how a Fortress looks in- 
side and out and how it operates; how 
Zeros look to a B-17 gunner when they 
disintegrate under his fire like blazing puff- 
balls; and how Jap transports founder in 
smoke and flame when the bombardier 
takes his sight and presses a button. 


The Warners made this film at the sug- 
gestion of Lt. Gen. H. H. (Hap) Arnold, 
chief of the Army Air Forces. On the lot 
as advisers were Majors Sam Triffy and 
Jack Coulter, and Capt. Hewitt T. 
Wheless, who was cited by President 
Roosevelt in a fireside chat for piloting 
a badly battered Flying Fortress home 
after the plane had dropped bombs on six 
Japanese transports. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Marcin ror Error (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Inspired by Mayor La Guar- 
dia’s mocking decision to protect the Nazi 
Consulate in New York with a squad of 
Jewish policemen in 1988, Congresswoman 


‘Clare Boothe Luce wrote the first anti- 


Nazi play to make a hit on Broadway. 
Events since then, however, have dated 
her material as surely as Hollywood has 
dulled the edge of her satire. Otto Pre- 
minger directs the film and plays his 
original role—that of the sadistic Nazi 
consul—with a ponderous touch. And 
Milton Berle, as the cop who has the pleas- 
ure of finding i poisoned, stabbed, 
shot, and satisfactorily deceased, is re- 
quired to play a comédy role with a fairly 
straight face. Joan Bennett, Carl Esmond, 
Poldy Dur, Howard Freeman. 


Tue Crrystau Batt (United Artists): A 
‘New York shooting gallery and a honky- 


tonk fortune-teller’s establishment pro- 
vide background for a hit-and-run ro- 
mance between Paulette Goddard and 
Ray Milland. While a number of capable 
players strain confidently for laughs, the 
script isn’t nearly amusing enough to jus- 
tify their optimism. Gladys George, Vir- 
ginia Field, William Bendix, Cecil Kella- 
way, Ernest Truex. 
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- He has the touch: Coach Shaughnessy brought it to Pitt 


Panthers’ Professor 


The University of Pittsburgh saw its 
last big football team in 1938. That year 
Coach Jock Sutherland won 8 and lost 2 
games but quit the school because of 
“intolerable conditions,” such as the de. 
emphasis of football as a big-time razzle- 
dazzle sport. Thereafter students chafied 
at the ignominy of a minor team playing 
a major schedule. The eleven became 
“Pitt’s Clawless Panthers.” 

Following Pitt’s lead, the University of 
Chicago, after a sorry 1989 season on the 
ludicrous end of lopsided scores, switched 
from intercollegiate to intramural brand 
of ball. Chicago’s coach, Clark Shaugh- 
nessy, was left a coach without a 
team. The Big Ten dwindled to a mere 
nine, but Shaughnessy went on to Stan- 
ford, the T ‘formation, the Rose Bowl, 
and "fame. 

Last week, Pitt’s Panthers began sharp- 
ening their claws again. They appointed 
Shaughnessy—“the best coach possible” 
—as head with the rank of “full profes- 
sor,” taking him from the University of 
Maryland, where he hibernated last year, 
to replace Navy-bound Charley Bowser. 

Had Pitt changed its’mind about de- 
emphasis? Jimmy Ha;an, athletic director, 
made a formal denial: the university does 
not intend to modify its “simon pure” 
amateur practices under Big Nine super- 
vision. 

On the other hand, it has long been 
rumored that Pitt seeks entry into the 
Western Football Conference, restoring it 
to a full-size Big Ten. A coach like 
Shaughnessy can turn the trick, and also 
feed again the victory-starved students. The 
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mahogany have taken on new impor- 


Below decks these ships have moved tance as Middle American exports. 


the cargoes that have been the very 
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wen : : Many wartime essentials, formerly 
the ryt sé ery part in the develop- imported almost exclusively from the ‘ 
ig it ment of trade and commerce between Pacific Tropics, are now being grown q 
like the United States and our Good Neigh- end: chinnnd. from: Middle. Amesice 
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factory machinery, cars, radios, and hungry, war-ravaged world.... 
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Icebox Notes 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Gay H. Ruth, once a baseball 
player of note, was asked to speak his 
mind the other day on the 1948 spring- 
training program, which calls for the 
athletes to prepare for action in lati- 
tudes commonly festooned with slush 
and ventilated by chilly breezes in 
March and early April. The Babe 
answered freely, as he always does, 
stating that the new order would pro- 
duce lame arms and legs and running 
noses by the gross. 

“You gotta have warm weather to 
train, kid.” said Mr. Ruth, with calm 
finality. 

This pronouncement drew a sarcastic 
murmur from Edward G. Barrow, presi- 
dent of the New York Yankees and 
former employer of Mr. Ruth, when he 
heard of it. 

“So now the Babe is an authority on 
training,” said Mr. Barrow. “Tsk, tsk.” 
, You probably catch Mr. Barrow’s 
drift. What the Babe knows about 
training he must have learned from 
overhearing conversations on the sub- 
ject. Himself, he did not indulge. 

However, Mr. Ruth is not the only 
commentator to forecast physical grief 
for ballplayers this spring, and the re- 
marks of E. G. Barrow are irrelevant 
at best. Mr. Barrow’s ball club is going 
to train in the north, near home, be- 
cause there is nothing else it can do. 
Mr. Barrow and his peers prefer south- 
ern training themselves, but they know 
the law—as laid down by the popular 
surveying firm of Mason, Dixon, East- 
man & Landis. 

These four real-estate experts (what 
an infield they were in their prime!) 
have drawn a line across the landscape. 
Mason and Dixon worked the Eastern 
beat, holding resolutely aloof from 
Maryland fried chicken off the port 
beam. Using the same green chalk, 
Joseph B. Eastman and Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis proceeded down the 
Ohio until they struck the Mississippi 
at Cairo, Il. 

Here the Judge stoutly resisted the 
impulse to sail on down to New Orleans 
for a quick plate of crayfish bisque. 
Standing his ground, he instructed all 
ball clubs to do the same. He gave the 
two St. Louis teams a special dispensa- 
tion to work the territory west of the 


river but warned them not to get warm. 
“Tf any man develops a coat of tan,” : 


said baseball’s high commissioner stern- 
ly, “I will know he’s been off the reser- 
vation.” 


That is the way it is, and while E. G. 
Barrow and the other club owners are 
prudently making the best of it, they 
undoubtedly share the fear that un- 
official lame-arm shouters like Babe Ruth 
may very.well be correct about what 
may happen. 


I note that Harrison J. (Doc) 
Weaver, scholarly trainer of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, is laying in a supply 
of long underwear for his charges. The 
Cardinals have long been pioneers in 
spring-training procedure, which may be 
what made them what they are today. 
A couple of years ago Doc Weaver and 
his boss, Sam’] Breadon, began to stoke 
the players with Vitamin B-1 complex 
pills. Every time you met a Cardinal on 
the streets of St. Petersburg, Fla., in 
the spring, he was munching a tablet 
with well-feigned gusto. This practice, 
in combination with the actinic rays of 
the sun, which shines exclusively on St. 
Petersburg by arrangement with the 
chamber of commerce, made: history in 


‘September and October of 1942, when 


the Cardinals rolled to the world 
championship. 

Now, the Cardinals will begin train- 
ing in Cairo next month. They did not 
take advantage of Judge Landis’s per- 
mission to work on the business side 
of the Mississippi, but they did seize 
the southernmost corner of fair territory 
for 1943. No one will be warmer than 
the Cardinals, and if the Cards are 
going to wear long drawers, you can see 
what the prospects are. Or What Doc 
Weaver thinks the prospects are. Aware 
of the doctor’s genius, other trainers are 


sure to raid the red-flannel market too. 


If they don’t, St. Louis will monopolize 
the championship for the duration of 
the war. 

From sources closer to Doc Weaver 
than his own new suit of underwear, 
I learn that the doctor expects the 
subtle blend of vitamin pills and long 
drawers to be every bit as effective as 
vitamin pills and chamber of commerce 
sunshine. 

However, it’s not a combination ‘to 
make the boys happy while taking it. 
If there is one kind of player who greets 
the new program more nonchalantly 
than another, it is a sage of the vintage 
of. Carl Hubbell. 

“At my age, it makes no difference, 
north or south,” said Mr. Hubbell the 
other day. “I never get warm till the 
Fourth of July.” : 
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50-year-old coach (28 years in the busi- 
ness) once said: “It’s sure swell to win 
a ball game.” . 


Record Splash 


Last year Alan Ford, a native of the 
Panama Canal Zone, became the fourth 
swimmer in the world to equal Johnny 
Weissmuller’s 100-yard free-style record 
of 51 seconds, set in 1927. Ford was only 
a prep-school senior, and he swam for 
Mercersburg Academy. 

The youngster who really hurries when 
he crawls last week dove into Yale’s 
Payne Whitney pool at New Haven, 
Conn., for old Eli and its famous coach, 
Bob Kiphuth. Stroking through the aqua: 
without any serious competition, the 19- 
year-old freshman nevertheless parted the 
pool waves for 100 yards in 0:50.7—a new. 
world ‘record—to erase the great Weiss- 
muller from his only remaining space in 
the record books. 


Waiting for Lefty 

After the World Series last year when 
the New York Yankees got their come- 
uppance from the St. Louis Cardinals, 
Vernon (Lefty) Gomez plucked the bench 
splinters from his Yank uniform and hung 
it up. 

He won’t take it down again, for last 
week the left-handed pitcher was waived 
out of the American League and sold to 
the Boston Braves. His departure marks 
a further breaking up of the Yanks. Al- 
ready such regulars ‘as Buddy Hassett, 
Phil Rizzuto, Tommy Henrich, and 
Charley Ruffing are gone to the armed 


- forces. Red Rolfe is now coach at Yale, 


and Joe DiMaggio may enlist. 

Lefty came up with the Yanks in 1930 
with a fast-ball specialty. He smoked the 
ball over, became a 20-game winner, and 
hit his -peak in 1934 with a record of 2% 
games won and & lost. But his speed be- 
gan to fade, and for a decade after Babe 
Ruth, he owed more and more of his 
fame to the color he added to a machine- 
like team. : 

He became Goofy Gomez, and his wise- 
cracks (he would ask a sports writer: 
“How’s my condition today?”), bench 
jockeying, and hitting prowess (mostly 
oral) grew as his pitching faded. He gave 
due credit to Johnny Murphy, relief 
pitcher, for many of his winning games. . 
He boasted he would go on winning as 
long as “Murphy’s arm holds out.” 

At home in Lexington, Mass. (he works 
at a nearby war plant as an “accumulator’ 
of parts to be sent to the assembly room), 
Lefty said he was “tickled to death at 
the chance to play ball somewhere . . 
I’m looking forward to working in the 
Braves’s big park . . . For the last couple 
of seasons the 301- and 295-foot left and 
right fields in Yankee Stadium seemed 
much too short for me.” 

So Lefty’s waiting for Boston, and Bos- 
ton fans are waiting for Lefty. Even if 
Gomez doesn’t make a comeback at 32, 
and the Braves place no higher than they 
did last year (seventh), the customers 
are in for more laughs. 
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ffes-siree ! Spare time’s sure at a premium 





nowadays. So when you've spared an hour for 


hung you had. That’s why Warner Bros. are on an 
ved all-out basis on the entertainment front. All 
_ Al day every day, all of us who are Warner Bros. 
med —actors, writers, directors, technicians 

1980 —have one purpose and one 
£ 98 only; to give you the .kind 
his of entertainment that raises 


your spirits, lifts your chin 


NOIDLY SUFFORTED 


‘a one ie 
ail JOAN LESLIE 


WALTER HUSTON RICHARD WHORE 
JEANNE CAGNEY FRANCES LANGFORD 
GEO, TOBIAS IRENE MANNING 


GEORGE * OMECTED av 
MICHAEL 
COHAN CURTIZ 


CALEN PLAY BY ROBERT BUCKNER & EDMUND JOSEOR 
NAL, STORY BY ROBERT BUCKNER 









nal, the Movies we want you to be mighty glad | 


JACK L.WARNER-—txecutive Producer’ D 


and helps brighten things for any day ahead. 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy’, say those who have} 
seen it, is that kind of Warner Picture again. 
[They tell us it’s a new landmark on our own private path-' 
way of progress which started way back when the Warners 


introduced the talking picture itself.| We're glad that 


people feel that way about “Yankee) 










they feel that way they feel 
good, and that’s the feeling we 


Americans are shooting for. 


butane 


Doodle Dandy’—because if! 
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erernsne contracts have been 

canceled, munitions and other war 
production has been retarded, and mil- 
itary programs have been altered down- 
ward for want of steel***.”? (U.S. Con- 
gressional Committee for Investigation 
of the Steel Shortage Situation.) 

Tens of thousands of North Caro- 
lina boys are in the Armed Forces, and 
North Carolina wants those boys and 
their comrades-in-arms from other states 
to have the tanks, the planes, the guns 
and the ships that will assure them Vic- 
tory . . . Victory that is possible only if 
the steel shortage is ended. 

In North Carolina are millions of 
tons of magnetic iron ores suitable for 
the production of sponge iron, North 
Carolina has untapped coal deposits of 
chemical composition and physical prop- 
erties suitable for 
iron production, 
In some areas coal 


and iron are found in the same deposits. 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines has re- 
ported, after tests: 

‘sThe by-product yield of this coal is 
entifely satisfactory . . . reasonable to ex- 
pect a 7o per cent yield of metallurgical 
coke, 20,000 to 32,000 cubic feet of good 
gas, 12 gallons of tar and 25 to 27 pounds 
of ammonium sulphate’ per ton of coal. 


Sponge iron can lick the critical steel 
shortage. North Carolina is an ideal lo- 
cation for sponge iron production. Away 
from congested centers, yet close to the 
richest consuming markets, North Car- 
olina has the further advantages of na- 
tive-born labor, ample power, mild 
year-round climate and excellent trans- 
portation facilities. Write today, Com- 
merce and Industry Division 3062 
Department of Conservation and Devel- 
opment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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MUSIC 


Words by Toscanini 

In two words last Sunday afternoon Ar- 
turo Toscanini told the world just how he 
feels about what has happened to his na- 





tive land. Written in his own narrow slant- - 


ing hand into the score of the seldom-heard 
“Hymn of the Nations” by Guiseppe Verdi, 
the words said: “Italia tradita”—“Italy be- 
trayed.” Furthermore, although Toscanini 
is not given to changing scores, a new an- 
them closed Verdi’s work, which usually 
ends with a dramatic combination of “God 
Save the King” and the “Marseillaise.” 
Toscanini’s NBC broadcast added the 
maestro’s own arrangement of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Italians had two chances to hear their 
idol’s denunciation of Fascism. The Eng- 
lish Hour, short-waved to all Europe, car- 
ried the program. The Italian Hour, 
beamed especially at Italy, rebroadcast the 
hymn at 6:10 p.m. Records, sent by bomb- 
er to the British Broadcasting Corp., 
will repeat it later. 

The change in Arrigo Boito’s text—which 
ordinarily reads “Italia, patria mia”’— 
would bother neither Boito nor Verdi, since 
they wrote the work in protest to political 
oppression in Italy in 1862. For Toscanini, 
who was mobbed in 1981 for refusing to 
play the Fascist anthem, it was a supreme 
expression of a rage at tyranny through 
the medium of his art. 








International 


Save That Violin: Rescuing 
nothing but her $30,000 fiddle, concert 
star Carroll Glenn was picked off an 
ice-covered fire escape in New York 
last week as a four-alarm blaze de- 
stroyed her apartment. Friends lent 
her clothes to make a performance 
Cleveland the night after. 
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European 


Yoga disciple: Wilson’s daughter 





RELIGION 


gh White House to Yoga 


Herbert L. -Matthews, crack corre- 
~ spondent for The New York Times, 
trekked a fortnight ago into the. remote, 
excessively hot town of Pondicherry, on 
the Coromandel coast of India. There, in 
a Shangri-La of peace and meditation, he 
found a daughter of America’s last war 
President. Last week his dispatch detail- 
ing a talk with her finally got onto the 
cables. It was Margaret Wilson’s first 
newspaper interview in the four years 
. Since she went into seclusion. It told of her 
life as a disciple of the mystic cult of 
Yoga. 

For the first time Miss Wilson, who 
functioned as official White House hostess 
before her father’s second marriage, told 
Matthews the full story of her introduc- 
tion to mysticism. Ten years ago, in the 
New York Public Library, she chanced 
upon a catalogue card for “Essays on the 
Gita,” a book by Sri Aurobindo. She read 
it until “attendants almost had to put me 
out.” Forthwith, she determined to go to 
India and look up Aurobindo. She joined 
his asram at Pondicherry and was called 
Dishta—Sanscrit meaning a road to “the 
discovery of the divine self in every hu- 
man being.” 

There Matthews found the 57-year-old 
Miss Wilson. Aurobindo, he reported, had 

Lang evolved a new way of Yoga, different 
cert from the old Vedantic philosophy of re- 
houncing all material things and consider- 
ing only the spirit as reality. Aurobindo’s 
yoga aims at bringing the spirit into life 

transforming it. That is one reason 

y his yoga can appeal to a Westerner 

like Miss Wilson, for it does not demand 
‘co radical a break with life as she has 
it.” At the asram Aurobinde shows 




















How far 
can a pea roll? 


From the fertile valleys of the Pacific Northwest to cities on the 
Eastern seaboard is a distance of over 3,000 miles. That’s how far a 
pea can roll—when Northern Pacific Railway gives it a start! 


Last year, carload after carload of peas—fresh, fresh-frozen, dried 
and canned—rolled to market in Northern Pacific cars ... from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. Many of these peas were 
grown from Washington and Montana Seed peas distributed by can- 
neries to farmers along Northern Pacific tracks. 


This year, thousands of additional acres of peas 
will be planted in our territory—peas that will roll 
swiftly to our armed forces, civilians and Allies over 
the “Main Street of the Northwest”! 
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1 AIR EXPRESS TONNAGE GAINS 93.6% eS, 
. “The impetus given by the war to Ain EXPRESS oper “of 98.6 per cent 
| 





figures for the ed. Despite re t half of paca de 
n creer Army early in the year, agers eod up plane main- . 
oF schedules increasing pl li pean even surpassing pre-war 
ya and servicing, air lines are equaing Tribune, January 12, 1948 
- . 
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Although you do not need a priority to ship by Air ExPRESS, if you have war production shipments requir- 
ing priorities, they will be granted. Phone Railway Express Agency, AiR EXPRESS DIVISION, or any air line. 
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We invite a forward-looking 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURER 
or INVENTOR 


to plan with us NOW for post-war expansion 


War work has caused us to greatly in- 

~ crease our productive capacity. So when 
peace comes, we will have the equipment 
and trained personnel to manufacture 
not only our regular line of wrapping 
machines, but other types of machinery 
or devices, You may find it profitable to 
take part in our planning for such post- 
‘war expansion. 

For 30 years we have been one of the 
leading makers of packaging machinery. 
Our machines are used by hundreds of 
concerns — in the food, drug, candy, to- 
bacco, dairy fields, etc. Many of the ad- 
vancements in mechanical wrapping now 
widely used were conceived by our En- 
gineering and Designing Department. 

For war, we have designed and built 
large groups of armament machines such 
as cartridge loaders, cartridge-clip load- 
ers, machines to insert cartridges into 
cartons, linking machines for machine- 
gun bullets, etc, 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY - Springfield, Mass. 


We are now working on ideas to ex- 
pand our regular line of wrapping ma- 
chines and to add other lines of machines 
used by industries we do not now serve. 


@ You may have ideas for new ma- 
chinery which need development. We 
will be glad to discuss them with you, 
and if mutually satisfactory, will develop 
them with you. 


@ You may have a machine or machines 
which you have been making in your 
own plant, but which might be improved 
and made with greater profit in ours. 


Final arrangements may result in your _ 


coming into our Company — or may be 
worked out on some other desirable basis. 

If you feel that you have something on 
which we might work together, we sug- 
gest that you communicate with us, giv- 
ing full particulars. We can then arrange 
for a meeting. 
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himself to his disciples only three times 
a year; the rest of the time he lives shut 
up in his room. 

In her first days at the asram, Miss Wij. 
son practiced vegetarianism -but lost 5 
much weight she had to quit it. Now, ex. 
cept. for. the daily half-hour she gathers 
with the other followers for meditation, 
she lives much like any non-Yoga. Though 


-smoking and drinking aren’t done in the 


asram, she readily accepted a cigarette 
from Matthews outside. She dresses Oc. 
cidental style, reads newspapers and mag. 
azines, and closely follows the war and 


. politics. She’s still in the “kindergarten 


of yoga,” as she put it; “for my Westen 
mind” the attainment of serenity “is ex. 
tremely hard.” 

But she has no thought of returning to 
the United States: “I never felt more at 
home anywhere any time in my life.” 
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Priestley in Gretley 


Right on the train going down to Gre 
ley, Special Agent Neyland began to. see 
suspicious characters. There was the 
swarthy foreigner whose eye, which “might 
have been swimming in oil,” had a secret 
look for the elegant lady in the opposite 
seat. Then the lady herself complicated 
Neyland’s assignment. He was trying out 
his new impersonation of “the big dumb 
boy from the Wild West,” just over from 
Canada. But she confided that she had 
seen him twice recently, not in Canada. 

_ It was a sorry beginning for the job of 
investigating whether a little industrial 
town harbored a clearinghouse for Nasi 
espionage. But it is a fast beginning for 
J. B. Priestley’s newest, “Black-Out in 
Gretley.” 

The author of “The Good Companions” 
has turned his hand to a regular old spy 
story with a scar to watch for, mysterious 
women (five of them), secret signs, nu- 
merical code, and a photo-finish shooting 
scene to wind up a fairly good yam. 
(Buack-Out 1n Greriey. By J. B. Priest- 
ley. 273 pages. Harper, New York. $2.50.) 


Ship’s Doctor 


The converted luxury liner (name cen- 
sored) , steaming out of San Francisco late 
on the night of Dec. 7, 1941, carried 8 
dozen Army transport surgeons—and one 
ship’s doctor with a fourteen-year crust 
of salt. He had been signed on earlier m 
the day to take care of the 350 members 
of the ship’s crew. In less than 24 hours, 
the liner’s ballroom had been made over 
into a hospital for the wounded she was 
to pick up at Honolulu. Since then the 
ship has delivered wounded men and 
evacuated women and children to Sat 
Francisco and New York, carried troops 
to Pago Pago, Brisbane, and Perth, and 
scattered with her gunfire a U-boat wolf 
pack which was laying for her in the 
Caribbean. 
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Her ship’s doctor, Rufus W. Hooker, 
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his salt bath late in life. As a young 


man he had founded a lucrative clinic at 
Guadalajara in Mexico. Latef, he returned 


i 


= = 
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Vil- MH to his home town of Memphis and prac- 
so M ticed medicine for sixteen years. In 1928, 
ex. Ma stint as ship’s doctor on a cruise to 
ers [ South America convinced him that that 
on, | work was next best thing to a vacation 
igh with pay. Dr. Hooker’s heart went to sea 
the and stayed. 

atte His book, “Ship’s Doctor,” spells out 
Oc. MH the adventure which lured and then held 
ag. 

and 

‘ten 
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ex- 
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Dr. Hooker, seagoing surgeon 





him. He acted as go-between in ship ro- 
mances and tested his theory that sea- 
Spy sickness is related to the nerve of the 
ous @ inner ear. (He says a few drops of a 
nu- @ desensitizer in the ear, given within fif- 
ting HF teen minutes of onset, will relieve seasick- 
yarn. @ ness.) He embalmed an Argentine Am- 


50.) and mentally defective aliens deported by 
the government. He played vet to polo 
ponies, treated starving castaway seamen, 

pr and patched up crew and black gang after 

late rough nights in the world’s toughest ports 
ed a —Santos, Liverpool, Singapore, and 
Brooklyn. 

ak During the seamen’s strike in 1936, Dr. 

pec Hooker put in a weird three months on a 

bers (| ‘uxury liner moored among the ice floes 

call of the Hudson River, taking care of (1) 

the 40 Chinese who could not go ashore, 


vas {q (2) the valuable biologicals he had in cold 

. the fm Storage. He tells the continued story of 
and fm the feline femme fatale of the bounding . 
San fy ™in, “Minnie the Moocher,” the Maltese 

roops cat that boarded ship at Tilbury dock 





near London, left ship at Sydney, and un- 
accountably marched up the gang plank 
again at Shanghai. He collected a lot of 
dope on tropical diseases. A passenger out 
of" China identified the rash on her arm 
as “Ningpo varnish,” which she said she 
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riest- TM bassador, and had charge of subnormal . 





“Cockpit over Tokyo... 


By utilizing “Black Light” the 
combat pilot is able to read his énstruments in the dark. With 
no tell-tale light to cause glare and eye fatigue... or betray 
him to enemy planes : :: his cockpit is in total darkness. Yet the 
pilot sees his instruments as clearly at night as during the day. 


Black or ultra-violet light is invis- 
ible to the human eye. It illuminates 
nothing except surfaces coated with 
fluorescent inks ...in this case cali- 
brations and needles on indicator 
dials. 


The electronic equipment used for 
producing Black Light operates on 
converted current supplied by a 
vibrator. In this unit vital spring 
strips subjected to condensation, 
heat, and rapid vibration must retain 
their original adjustment of less than 
one half-thousandth of an inch. 


Monel’s ability to meet this require-' 


ment was proved before the war, in 
similar vibrators used in auto radios 





* The information in this advertisement is published 
by permission of the War Department. 


United Nations night-flying 


and other applications. By changing | 
to Monel the manufacturer cut down 
rejections by 91%, increased average 
life of vibrators from 1,000 to 5,000 
hours. 


In important military applications on 


many fronts . . . from “tremendous | 


trifles”’ like spring strips above, to 
heavy parts of guns and ships. . 
INCO Nickel Alloys are helping 
equip our armed forces. For vessels 
of the Navy, mechanical and chem- 
ical equipment for the Army, vital’ 
parts of Aircraft, and for Chemical, 
Petroleum, Steel and other essential 
industries, every pound of Nickel, 
Monel and Inconel expanded facili- 
ties can produce is urgently needed. 


.THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. * 67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


. ONEL © “KR ONEL © “S MONEL © “R MONEL © “KR” MONEL © INCONEL + NICKEL © “2” NICKEL 


Sheet...Strip...Rod...Tubing...Wire...Castings 
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Trailways’ smart new 117-passenger Victory Liners are 
built of this Miracle Wood! 
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When colds threaten, use the best mouthwash daily 






As A Precaution 











HAVE A ScoU Aad THIS SPRING! 


... You'll Enjoy its 
Year-Round Beauty 


















@ Lawn beauty is no secret... 
. Scotts combination of healthy, per- 
manent grasses quickly makes spark-. 
ling green turf... and Scotts “Lawn 
Care” bulletins tell just how to keep. 
it looking its best. Mrs. Frederick 
J. Corl, of Louisville, Ky., enthu- 
siastically says, “My Scott Lawn is 
a dream,” and a New York custo- 
mer writes, “I didn't know how fas- 
‘cinating lawn making could be un- 
til I read ‘Lawn Care’”. Plan now 
to have a velvety Scott Lawn... 


ee es ne Se ee ore Sant gaa 
©. M. SCOTT and SONS CO. py a ig egg 
72 Main Street Ohio ‘ home owners would not be without 
2 Scope eee 
SOW-Scoees FOR PERMANENT LAWNS a your 
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“got while playing mah-jongg.” It was no 
joke. A varnish maker of Ningpo had used 


an oil from a plant related to the poison. 


oak family. 

On Dec. 6, 1941, Dr. Hooker was ashore 
in San Francisco, making plans for private 
practice. Next day he signed on for “service 
west of San Francisco.” He is laying over 
now in Los Angeles, but will soon retum 
to sea. (Sure’s Doctor. By Rufus W. 
Hooker, M.D. 279 pages. Whittlesey, New 
York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Germany’s Master Puan: Tue Srory 
or InpustRiAL Orrensive. By Joseph Bor- 
kin and Charles A. Welsh. Introduction 
by Thurman Arnold, Index. 339 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $2.75. 
Hitler is bad, but “I.G.” lasts longer. 
Since 1904 the Farben cartel, “I.G.” for 
short, has shaped the hayseed monopolies 
and lesser cartels of the democratic world 
into a “panopoly” to serve the German 
state. Here are the geopolitics of rubber, 
drugs, binoculars, tungsten carbide, etc, 
or how to equilibrate cartels with military 
shortages in 28 easy lessons. Joseph Bor. 
kin of Thurman Arnold’s Antitrust Div- 
sion and Charles Welsh, cartel expert for 
the OPA, have written a stranger-than- 
fiction chiller. Required reading. x 


W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939. By Joseph 
Hone. 585 pages. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, notes, ¢ Macmillan, New 
York. $6. The Irish poet is described fully 
but not intimately in this authorized biog. 
raphy. Quotations from Yeats’s work and 
letters round out Hone’s picture of the 
Irish literary revival. 


Mr. Tisss Passes Torovucu. By Robert 
Neumann. 255 pages. Dutton, New York. 
$2.50. Robert Neumann, Viennese author 
of “By the Waters of Babylon” and “Zaha- 
roff,” has written his new novel directly 
in English without benefit of a translator. 
Old Mr. Tibbs and his family, moving 
into an English village in a caravan 
train ahead of the bombs, symbolize the 


' drift of the middle class into the present 


world crisis. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Burp Man’s Buurr. By Baynard Kew 
drick. 282 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. #2. 
How a blind banker fell to his death 
his deserted bank is an ideal puzzle for 
the blind detective Duncan Maclain. 
There’s plenty more violence and good 
suspense before Maclain finds the answer 
and also finds a wife. 


Nornine Can Rescue Me. By Elia- 
beth Daly. 279 pages, Farrar & Rhinehart, 
New York. $2. That bibliophile turned m- 
vestigator, Henry Gamadge, this time 8 


__ called in to find out who is putting menac: 


ing quotations into the manuscript 
Florence Hutter Mason’s novel. 
everyone gathered at Underhill, her New 
York estate, had plenty of reason; there 
likewise cause for murder—and it occuls. 
The culprit is fairly obvious, but the book 
is still pleasant reading. 
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Penny ‘Penalty’ 


How many kings of England were 
named Henry? 

When Mrs. Dennis Mullane of West 
Brighton, N. Y., didn’t know the answer 
was eight, Ralph Edwards, conducting 
Truth and Consequences over NBC from 
New York on Jan. 23, decided on a pleas- 
ant penalty for her. He asked each listener 
to send her a penny. This, he said, would 
put the badly needed coins back in 
circulation; besides Mrs. Mullane might 
get enough pennies to buy a War Bond 
for her 17-year-old son Harold, .a Marine 
stationed at New River, N. C. 

She got enough all right. On Monday 
four mail carriers delivered 9,000 letters to 
the Mullane home. The housewife enlisted 
four neighbors to help open the mail which 
contained anywhere from 1 to 300 pen- 
nies. It was a hopeless task. Soon letters 
littered the living room and mail sacks 


Ry 


ees 


The postman knocked at Mrs. Mul- 
lane’s (with Edwards and mail) 


yammed the front hall. By 4 p.m. the 
nch post office gave up in the face of 
the deluge and turned the job over to the 
local Staten Island station. An hour later, 
the station passed the buck back to the 
main New York post office, pleading that 
the mail be held there. Tuesday the pile 
reached 80,000 arid Edwards came to the 
rescue, having the letters rerouted to his 
attan office and hiring a staff of 100 

ks to cope with them. 
Edwards was as amazed as anyone by 
results. He thought up the conse- 


‘and what did you want to see our advertising manager about?” 


Service for the Service 


| Free showers, free razor blades, free Pepsi- 


Cola—and that’s not all! When Service 
Men drop in at the Times Square Canteen 
in New York or the Pepsi-Cola Canteen in 
Washington, D. C., they get Service with 
a Capital S. 

Enlisted men of all the United Nations 
are invited to come in and sink down in one 
of those big, easy chairs in the lounge . : . 
play the piano if they want to... take a 
shower in the shower room, shave with free 


blades, write a letter on free paper. If 
they’re hungry, hot dogs and hamburgers 
are sold at the food counter at minimum 
prices—and there’s plenty of free Pepsi- 
Cola to wash ’em down. 

Both of these Service Canteens were built 
and are maintained by the Pepsi-Cola 
Company—and are operated by the New 
York Defense Recreation Committee in 
New York and by Recreation Services, Inc. 
in Washington, D.C. — Advertisement 
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writers, press representatives, musical 
and production directors, technicians, and 
some of their wives. When they visit a 
camp, Jack stands transportation costs, 
ts board, and room. What’s left is Benny’s 
own bundle of hay. 
he “Hello fellers!” Benny yells as he bounds 
le out of the wings and down into the aisles 
¥. to sign autographs, shake hands, and make 
iis with the glib chatter. They holler, stomp, 
a and whistle when he mentions home town 
p- Waukegan, cracks at Fred Allen, or 
as, ff squeaks out with “Love in Bloom” or 
“The Bee” on a borrowed violin. (He’s 
never been known to tote his own.) When 
the boys give Rochester his introductory 
ovation, Jack quips: “Gee, he got a bigger 
hand than I did.” Dennis Day, “The Kid,” 
cowers from Bad Man Benny (he'll prob- 
ably get slugged for this), and Benny 
makes a mental note to teach the tenor 
the facts of life. To read her ubiquitous 
poetry, Mary blackmails Jack. “If you 
don’t let me read my poem, I'll tell the 
boys about the time you were in the Navy 
and climbed up to the crow’s nest looking 
for eggs.” 

Jack was really in the Navy during the 
last war; he was stationed at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. After visit- 
ing Canada, Benny is going back there, 
then to Michigan, St. Joseph, Mo. (“they 
loved me there”), Texas, and on to Cali- 
fornia. 

The year 1943 (Jack’s. 49th come St. 
Valentine’s Day) might be Blue-Eyes Ben- 
ny’s best. At least, the onetime vaude- 
ville violinist started it Jan. 17 with his 
first concert at New York’s stately shabby 
Carnegie Hall with a half dozen members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. as fellow 
artists. Jascha Benny’s concert debut, a 
benefit performance for the Infantile 


Paralysis Fund, left most of the critics 

with cramps. Mark Schubart of the tab- 

loid PM declared: “. . . . Mr. Benny 
noted 






wisely refused to be bound by the usual 
twelve-note scale . . . The artist was 
showered with one gardenia .. .” (“Better 
& ripe tomato,” Mary would say.) 


Jingle Wrangle 


Dan Golenpaul “(owner of Information 
) was galled when the American To- 
haeco Co. repeated the Lucky Strike Green 
(Newsweek, Nov. 30 and Jan. 25) . 

twas even more put out with the com- 
a: new jingle a fortnight ago: “The 
est tunes of all move to Carnegie Hall” 
(read twenty times). So last week Golen- 
paul obtained a show-cause order before 
the New York Supreme Court in an at- 
tempt to stop such commercials, which he 
aimed were esthetically harmful, Justice 
b d L. Shientag admitted jingles were 
apt to be irritating and annoying,” but 
he ruled that in repeating the rhyme the 
Th t firm was within its legal rights. 
us Friday night, a rightful sponsor and 

® Mghteous Golenpaul. will end a. touchy 
lationship. Information Please goes to 
HJ. Heinz over NBC on Feb. 15 and 
Lacky Strike really goes to-Carnegie Hall 
Pel Wisin Hit Parade over NBC 
Feb. 12. 
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YOU CAN BE FUSSY 
IF YOU AVOID | 
5 otlock Shadow’ 
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agen HEN your chin is clean and smooth—when you’re 
fat your best and know it—you can be choosy, 

brother! So away with that messy afternoon beard- 
growth, “5 o’clock Shadow”! Switch to sturdy, super- 

keen, Gem Blades, and get all-day face neatness. Made by 

the makers of your Gem Razor, they must fit precisely. 

Gems actually cost Jess in 

the long run because each 

blade delivers more shaves! | 


CONSERVE! Take care of your 
Gem Razor. It is made of criti- 
cal material. Don’t drop it, 
don’t abuse it, dry it carefully 
after each shave...Gem Division, 
American Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 







































































To be within ten years of its One 
Hundredth Anniversary is a distinction 
enjoyed by very few companies in 
America. 

Frick Company was established in 
1853 for the building of steam en- 
gines. The success of these led to the 
construction, in 1882, of the first Frick 
Refrigerating Machine. 

Today, Frick cool- 
ing systems are put 
into war service as 


made. Tomorrow, 
you can get the ad- 


vantages of up-to- 
date Frick Refrig- 


erating, Ice-making, 

and Air Condition- 

ing Equipment, 
==" backed by more 

Frick Refrigerating Ma- 

chine 


of 1883. Many of than 90 years’ ex- 
those sold in the 90's ° ' 
perience. 


are still in service. 
F DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION Sim 


WAYVESHORO DE 


Frick Steam Engine, built 
1856, now in the Ford 
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"fast as they can be 





Modern Frick Compressor of the ‘‘Eclipse’’ Type 





‘Piet weeks ago important repre- 
sentatives of Chungking, including T. V. 
Soong, visited New Orleans and con- 
ferred at length with Andrew Jackson 
Higgins and a number of his managerial 
heads. Mr. Higgins subsequently an- 
nounced that he was prepared to send 
technicians to China to advise and 
assist in the development of China. 
While no specifications have been forth- 


will produce under the Higgins guidance, 
it is probable that they will include a 
wide variety of transportation facilities 
and industrial products made of wood, 
fibers and plastics. In short, China is 
turning to skilled American industrial 
management to lead the country toward 
a wider industrialization based upon 
China’s own rich natural resources. Ap- 
parently the whole project is still tenta- 
tive. Little official confirmation ‘is 
available. But this news underscores 
one of the types of worldwide influence 
that the United States may expect to 
exercise in the postwar era. 

Washington, of course, is teeming 
with ideas for exporting capital, ma- 
chinery, food and manufactured prod- 
ucts after the war. But the Higgins 
plans seem to be centered upon the less 
complicated and, to,the American tax- 
payer, less costly idea of free and direct 
employment of American managers and 
engineers in and by foreign nations. 
Capital is created when natural re- 
sources, labor and managerial brains 
meet. Capital thus created calls neither 
for added debt here nor for complicated 
negotiations abroad. It adds to the 
world’s wealth, and especially to the 
wealth of our current brothers-in-arms. 

Needless to say, the industrial ca- 
pacity of the United States, as the result 
of its contribution to the war, will 
be the most highly regarded civilizing 
agency in the material world in the 
postwar era. The prestige of Germany 
in the field of mass production will be 
shattered. German industry has largely 
been copied from us in any event. Rus- 
sia took machines and methods from 
us and paid good gold for what she got. 
Japan filched and imitated. But Ameri- 
can managers and engineers will be 
looked upon as the real McCoys, re- 
spected wherever they go. 

Here is a form of internationalism 
which will engender little controversy. 
Our technicians have always been in 
demand abroad. In China, Europe and 
Africa, to say nothing of South Amer- 





| ica, our engineers have directed vast 


Know-How for Export 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


coming as to the products which China . 





enterprises. How great were the con- 
tributions of our hydroelectric engineers 
to the Soviet is well known. American 
engineering firms have built roads, rail- 
roads, dams, refineries and steel plants 
and directed mining operations in every 
portion of the world. 

After the war, we shall be able to 
spare plenty of technical ability for jobs 
abroad. In the war effort we have been 
compelled to recruit a great army of 
industrial managers and to reemploy, 
retrain and expedite the training of 
thousands of engineers, architects and 
chemists. Enterprises that open up 
throughout the world will catch the 
imagination of ambitious young Ameri- 
cans. It is worth emphasizing not only 
that our war industries have expanded — 
the managerial group, but that modern ~ 
military training, dealing as it does with © 
mechanized forces, is creating a huge | 
reservoir of men with knowledge of | 
machines, with a sense of discipline and © 
with real ‘executive ability. Thousands — 
of these men will have had experience 
in foreign countries. All their immense — 
energy, imagination and capacity will 
ultimately be available for employment 
here or abroad. 

The war has accelerated the use of 
new materials and substitutes so greatly _ 
that it is already clear that the old 
classifications of “have” and “have-not” | 
nations . will have to be overhauled. 
Plainly, the enormous strides in our 
knowledge of chemistry will make 
possible for some countries, hitherto 
regarded as poor and worn-out, to de- 
velop a new life in the postwar world. { 
Chemistry will teach them how to create | 
wealth out of the resources they have. 
- If they do not have petroleum, they 
may have coal or salt or cellulose— 
certainly air and water. The brains of 
men are finding wealth in more and 
more simple things. Someone has said 
that out of coal alone, we could re- 
produce the world. ; 
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Bureaucratic planning is not es- 
sential to the spread of American im- [7 
fluence in the world. It will come as § 
the result of personal -enterprise— 
flow of technical know-how toward the ¥ 
materials for creating wealth. We need { 
little governmental machinery for the } 
export of brains. With freedom assured, _ 
capable men will naturally gravitate | 
toward openings for productive entet-¥ 
prise, wherever they may be. And the” 
wealth thus produced may well les 
our firiancial worries at home. 
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Not at all—this is at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
1. “I’ve hunted India for animal 
shots,” writes a cameraman, “from 
Ratnapura to Tibet . . . often where 


the going was so rough we had to 
leave even the Canadian Club be- 


here in the U.S.A....at Fe. Lau- 
derdale’s amazing Jungle Zoo, win- 
ter training quarters for Clyde Beat- 
ty’s Circus. Elephants, for instance, 
in a compound that’s a dead-ringer 
for their natural habitat... 


hind. And then found the Jest shots 


2. “Not in all Bengal did I get 
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3. “Double trouble. Don’t let the 


within telephoto distance of a 
tiger to match this baby for hand- 
someness and fierceness. Man,but — having-our-picture-taken look. 
those bars between us were a _—— Actually they’re more mischiev- 
comfort! ous than Siamese kittens. 
, ‘S atgaers’ 


gravity of these lion cubs fool 
you. They’re just wearing that 











4. “Low comedy. These are African chimps, 
said to be the smartest of the whole monkey 
world ...and most like humans. But so camera- 


5. “Speaking of clowning—I never saw anyone 
more serious than this slapstick artist putting on 
his makeup. Just a few moments after I snapped 


6. “At the lion cage, I met a news- 
paper reporter covering the show. 
‘Mind if I quote you,’ he asked 


shy I missed the funniest of their clowning. 


this, he had his audience in stitches. 


later, over a drink... 


7. “‘How’s this for a beadline— 
Expert Finds All India’s Thrills 
Here, Plus the World’s Most Distinc- 
tive Whisky,’ glancing at the bottle 
between us. ‘Easy, there!’ I said. 
‘Even the Indian .rajahs I met of- 
fered me Canadian Club!’ ” 
Why have so many Americans 

switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, delightful 


flavor. No other whisky in all the 
world tastes like Canadian Club. 
It’s light as Scotch—rich as rye—sat- 
isfying as bourbon; and you can 
stick with it all evening long—in 
cocktails before dinner and tall 
ones after. 


That’s why Canadian Club is the 
largest-selling imported whisky in 
the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
‘Canadiun Cl 
Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada 


Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky, 90.4 proof 
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